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NP "pot luck" at this house! 



/ 



Steak everyday! Which means prime coverage of 
the vast WNHC-TV audience. Television means 
WNHC-TV to families not only in all of Connecticut, 
but in eastern New York, Massachusetts, 
western Rhode Island and much of Long Island. 
91 publications carry WNHC-TV listings. 
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haVen New England's first 
complete broadcasting service 
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ATLANTIC REFINING CO. .01 



S A COMPLETE JOB... 



HAVENS AND MARTIN, Inc. STATIONS 



WMBG 
WCOD 
WTYR 




FIRST STATIONS OF VIRGINIA 



"Atlantic keeps your car on the go"— 
slogan for Atlantic Hi-Arc gasoline and 
Atlantic Aviation motor oil— expresses the happy 
result of the Atlantic Refining Company's 
"complete job" from oil wells to service stations. 

Havens & Martin Inc. provide Virginians with 
another kind of "service stations" — complete 
entertainment and public service via WMBG— 
WCOD— WTVR. They comprise the first complete 
broadcasting institution of the South. Today 
advertisers are as enthusiastic as audiences— 
and vice-versa— about Havens & Martin Stations. 
That's your cue, Mr. Timebuyer. 



WMBG *m WCOD ™ WTVR tv 



Havens & Martin Inc. Stations are the only 
complete broadcasting institution in Richmond. 
Pioneer NBC outlets for Virginia's first market. 
WTVR represented nationally by Blair TV, Inc. 
WMBG represented nationally by The Boiling Co. 



CBS points 
finger at 
NBC regarding 
merger rumor 



Number TV 
stations by 
1 January live 
up to predictions 



CBS hierarchy attributes to NBC source of report published in trade 
press to this effect: CBS will soon follow NBC lead and merge its TV 
and radio operation. CBS retorts NBC is smarting under displeasure 
NBC affiliates have allegedly expressed toward merger and hopes to 
lessen the heat from this quarter by needling CBS into adopting the 
single executive platoon similar to its operation. 

-SR- 

One facet of TV that is living up to predictions concerns number 
TV sta t ions to go on air between lifting of freeze and 1 January 1953 
Figure generally cited at time of thaw by various trade sources, in- 
cluding SPONSOR, was 12 stations. And that guess looks good today. 

-SR- 



CBS moves Transfer of Wilbur Edwards from KNX, Los Angeles, to sales director 

sales of CBS' film syndication division was prompted by fact he is one of 

strategist a ce sal e s strategists in CBS empire. Fred Mahlstedt remains with syn- 

into films dicate division as head of administration and operations. 



Thompson's 
radio-TV 
tops magazine 
billings 



Stations 
urged to save 
campaign data 



TV syndication 
for fractional 
audiences 



53 million 
listened 
to Series 



-SR- 

Air media have become dominant with New York office of J. Walter 
Thompson. For first time, agency this year will bill more radio and 
TV business than magazine. Thompson for many years prior to radio 
ranked as top magazine agency. In fact, Thompson got its start as a 
broker of magazine space. 

-SR- 

NARTB anticipates spate of Congressiona l probes into Presidential cam- 
p aign. It is urging station members to keep detailed file on all 
negotiations and contracts for political time and make sure all deal- 
ings have been reduced to writing. NARTB figures radio and TV will be 
singled out for major scrutiny when spotlight is put on huge campaign 
expenditures. Summary of role air media played in election is con- 
tained in article on both candidates' campaigns starting on page 25. 

-SR- 

TV now appears big enough to support hour-long variety shows aimed at 
fract i onal audiences. Such a show built around Molly Picon, Yiddish 
comedienne, is being produced for syndication by David D. Polon 
packaging firm. Miss Picon, who for many years headed her own show 
over WMCA, N.Y. , is also syndicated for radio. 

-SR- 

Survey conducted by MBS disclosed 53 million listeners in approximate- 
ly half of the 44 million homes in the U.S. heard one or more of the 
World Series Games. The female audiences for these games were sur- 
prisingly large, according to special study by Advertest for SPONSOR. 
(See "What's New in Research," page 56.) 
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AFTRA expected 
to follow SAC 
in commercial 
film talks 



Agencies oppose 
AFTRA's 
pension demands 



CBS' November 
TV billings 
60% above 
last year's 

UPT installs 
TV in 5 more 
houses 



Soap opera 
may become 
next field for 
fact searching 



Elections 
boon to TV 
set sales 



CBS will 
share guests 
with NBC 



Producers of TV film commercials in New York say they are not alarmed 
by Screen Actors Guild's threat to c a ll strike. They expect collapse 
of negotiations between themselves and SAG to have following conse- 
quences: (1) Newly merged American Federation of Television and Radio 
Artists will petition the NLRB for another election to determine which 
organisation (AFTRA or SAG) should have bargaining power; (2) AFTRA 
will oust SAG from its authority to negotiate, and (3) AFTRA will pick 
up where SAG left off. (See SPONSOR, 6 October 1952, for SAG demands.) 

-SR- 

AFTRA has run into headlong opposition from ad agencies on one phase 
of its new proposals for compensation on live TV commercials and radio 
transcriptions. In addition to 15% increase in wage scales, union is 
seeking e xtensive social w e lfare ben e fits. These include insurance, 
hospitalisation, and retirement payments. Agencies ask how can they 
be expected to grant pensions to actors, who have status of inde- 
pendent contractors, when their employees don't have such benefits. 

-SR- 

CBS estimates its TV network b illings in November will exceed time 
sales for November 1951 by at least 60%. Increase of billings for 
October 1952 over October 1951 was 51%. Network anticipates total for 
1952 to top last year's gross by 80%. 

-SR- 

United Paramount Theatres has added theat re TV installa t ions in Dallas 
and Houston. Also planning installations in Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
City, and Buffalo, which will give chain total of 14 installations. 

-SR- 

Judging from murmurings picked up by members of SPONSOR'S staff among 
agencymen, soap opera may soon be co ming in for some sharp reap- 
praisal . Queries being raised are: Despite good ratings, haven't 
soapers played to same audience year in and year out with recruitment 
of new listeners of paltry proportions? Haven't older line of operas 
completely exhausted their prospects? What proof is there that point 
of diminishing sales return hasn't set in some time ago? Isn't it 
possible thorough-going survey would show average housewife absorbed 
continuous stream of operas with such low level of consciousness that 
she would be hard put to identify product advertised with opera? 

-SR- 

TV set manufacturers credit Presidential election with giving sales 
tremendous boost in older TV markets. Only one venturing estimate is 
President John S. Meek of Scott Radio Laboratories. He figures urge 
to watch conventions, campaign, and election results will be largely 
responsible for sales of about 2 million sets this year. 

-SR- 

CBS TV will give NBC break during junket former is arranging for 
newspaper and tradepaper people to unveiling of CBS' Hollywood TV 
studios 14 November. If visitors from East would like to see NBC's 
new Burbank studios, CBS will provide auto service. CBS' invitation 
list may run as high as 200, with choice of train or plane. 

(Please turn to page 58) 
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WLAC 




Covera 




...FOR ONE THING 

As enthusiastically reported in a recent independent 12 State 
survey of Station coverage for the J. R. STRICKLAND CO. of 
Memphis, Tenn. . . . scheduling 1 1 :00-1 1 :45 six nights a week on 
WLAC since 1950 . . . the Strickland program is being received 
SOLID IN 143 OF THE 175 CITIES SURVEYED. 

This report indicating "WLAC . . . SOLID AT NIGHT" 
in city after city prompted the Strickland Co. to write this . . . 
"it's a genuine pleasure to buy WLAC . . . and if you don't quit 
producing such outstanding results for us, who knows, we may 
schedule 5 or 6 hours a day." 

For a greater listening, audience . . . for proven pro- 
gramming results 



143 cities 
in 12 State area report WLAC 
"SOLID AT NIGHT" 



CBS RADIO 50,000 WATTS 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 

Represented Nationally by The Katz Agency 
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ARTICLES 



DEPARTMENTS 



W lint air media did to swiny the vote 

So important were radio and TV in the election that their use for the first time 
became a campaign issue. Here, just in time for post-mortems, is an objective 
report on each party's air drive, including names of admen who helped; the 
facts on the Republican "$2,000,000" spot "bliti" 



itayer thrives on low font -per- 1, 000 

Anyone can make and market aspirin yet one brand is out In front by far while 
selling at as much as 10 times the price of competitors. Bayer holds its lead 
by painstakingly careful use of advertising — mainly radio 2it 



Kids ond animals: tips on handliny them on the air 

Everybody loves a baby, except the director who has to make one smile for 
television. Children, and animals as well, can add charm to any show but it's 
wise to be forewarned of the problems as outlined herein «i© 



Coty launches a face powder 

If you've got a new product ready to bring out, Coty's radio-TV-merchandising 
technique may suggest an approach for you 



If oir "Heath Valley Days" made switch to TV 

Pacific Coast Borax believes in putting all its eggs in one basket. TV version 
of "Death Valley," on film and spot-placed, gets virtually whole budget. Rich 
backlog of radio stories aided conversion to TV tf4 



Is spot TV's licit? contract flexible enouyh? 

Some admen feel new 4 A's contract decreases spot TV's characteristic flexibility. 

Others like it. Here are both sides of the story H7 



What sponsors should know about early a.m. time 

Big rush to get into TV-proof radio hours has made availabilities tight. But 
advantages of mornings make shopping abound for good slots worthwhile 'US 



COMING 



Fire-in in if ft* uetf radio shows 

SPONSOR has set out to answer questions like these: ( I j How well do they 
sell? (2) How much do they cost? (3) Will the networks clear them for you? 

17 November 



11 riyley's silver anniversary with air advertisiny 

The $36,500,000 Wrigley has spent during the past 25 years for radio-TV adver- 
tising has kept the company in top sales place among chewing gums 

17 November 
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HAS TURNED SO. CALIF. 
RADIO UPSIDE DOWN.' 




FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY OF LOS ANGELES RADIO 
-AN INDEPENDENT STATION, KLAC DELIVERS MORE TOTAL 
AUDIENCE THAN TWO OF THE LARGEST NETWORK STATIONS. 



SEPTEMBER, 1952 



HOOPER RAD/O AUDIENCE INDEX 

SHARE OF RADIO AUDIENCE/ ^ \ 





SETS 


IXD'5 


NE-T-4- 


ino-4 


HBT-2 


WD- 3 


NET-3 1 


KLAC 


l«D'2 


NET* 1 


END' 6 


i*o«7 


OTH 


TOTAL* RATED 
TIME PERIODS 


9. 9 


3.0T 


8.6 


5.8 


16.2 


1.2 


7 


m.6 


\ 

J 5.7 


21.5 


1. 1 


2. 1 


6. 1 



*Every rated hour given equal weight. For this reason this Total Index 
it not an arithmetic average of the Day-Part Indexes. 

t The above measurements are adjusted to compensate for the fact that Independent Station #5 signs off at 
7:00 PM in September. 
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. . . any way C^y 
you figure it 

Know 

reaches rnore 
Listeners-per- j 
than any other 
San Francisco or 
Oakland Station* 



PUISE lor Oakland and for San Fron<is<o, 
June, 1957 




BEST BUY IN 2 MARKETS! 

There's a billion-and-a-half dollar 
market on each side of San Fran- 
cisco Hay! Over 150 result-con- 
scious advertisers . . . local, re- 
gional, national . . . now use KROW 
of Oakland to reach both of these 
markets at the lowest cost-per- 
thousand of any station in San 
Francisco or Oakland. Incidently, 
there are com pa rati vely few TV 
sets in these markets. 

For details, see 
PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY, INC. 




by 

Robert J. Landry 



Only millionaires need apply 

Last issue we discoursed on the business press in general, express- 
ing our conviction that trade journals were usually useful but often 
inadequately appreciated. F'or example, trade papers provide an 
absolutely indispensable forum for the close inspection and candid 
discussion of program costs. Nothing could be more useful in so 
new and so unsure a medium as TV. 



Think on this. Apart from the deflating sense of trade journalism, 
the whole organized razzamatazz of ballyhoo is in the service of the 



hiK 



g expensive shows. Mars 



lak 



e news. 



Star: 



parlies. Sheer celebrity commands attention. Prestige wears a halo. 
Above all success squares even thing. Who challenges the expense 
account of a high-powered salesman? Easy to understand how there 
grew up in radio a philosophy, now transferred intact to video, of 
gladly paying the premium charges exacted bv established success. 
Why not? It was happy-making. 

« •» * 

Well and good and hurra) for Santa Clans. Beautiful is as beauti- 
ful does. It may even seem quaint to be told that as early as 1935 
the Association of National Advertisers was complaining that talent 
and production costs were running 4() r r and higher of radio time 
costs, a ratio that then seemed appalling to conservative, audited 
business minds. In the light of today's TV finances the anxieties of 
1935 cannot be taken too tragically. They never had it so good. 



The case for big-time success need not be over-elaborated here. 
Suffice that in radio as now in TV it was recognized that beloved 
entertainments assured manufacturers and distributors of products 
a royal welcome and a dependable escort into the intimate family 
circle of the most sentimental, most grateful, most responsive, and 
most spendhig-indiicihle people in the world. For that assured wel- 
come and escort, the talent costs may be entirely nominal. Fantastic 
sales results will justify fantastic* operating costs every time. 

« « * 

Clear enough? It's nice to be a multi-millionaire sponsor with 
valuable household franchises and doing business with multi-million- 
aire comedians. (Jem* nil Foods can contract for comics years in 
advance like crops. But suppose, just for make-believe, natch, you 
aren't a multi-millionaire sponsor at all. You might just as well be 
right off the boat from Lebanon. Nobody speaks your language. 



Bruce Stauderman. a program supervisor of WXKL a Cleveland 
TV station, recent lv spent a fortnight in New York in quest of low- 
cost formats or low-cost talent. Everybody, mind you. was extremely 
polite to him. but, oh. so condescending to Cleveland money stand- 



I'leasc tarn to /wgc Vu) 



KROW 

Radio Ctnttr BUg. 
19th t Broadway • Oakland! Calif. 
Stnlil Iflt Eltln Ditlnl-Sin Fruulut tiy Am 
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All It Took was a Honest Buck... 





To start an Indian war. His denial of having kidnaped a settler's child called a lie by 
a hotheaded young lieutenant, Cochise stalked from a meeting and ignored the shave- 
tail's ultimatum to return. When the foolish soldier hung his brother in reprisal, the 
Apache Chief took his tribe on the warpath. It was later established his denial was the 
truth. 

All it takes is a couple of honest bucks (a surprising few) to start an uprising in the 
Omaha, Council Bluffs area ... an uprising sales record. Just invest them in spots on 
KOWH, sell to the big, "buy-happy" audience indicated by the Hooper averaged below 
for the twelve-month period from October, 1951, to September, 1952. 



36.2% 



Largest total audience of any 
Omaha station, 8 A.M. to 
6 P.M. Monday through Sat- 
urday! (Hooper, Oct., 1951, 
thru Sept., 1952.) 

Largest share of audience, in 
any individual time period, of 
any independent station in all 
America! (Sept., 1952.) 




Sto. "A* 



Sto. "B r 



OTHER 
STATION RATINGS 



Sto. "C 



Sto. "D" 



Sto. "I" 



o 
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General Manager, Todd Storz; Represented Nationally By The BOILING CO. 



Sure. We can't guarantee we'll win 7 of the top 10 every time, as we did the first time up. 
(Let alone 4 of the top 5 ... or 13 of the top 20.) But when you add ratings like that to our usual 
highest average nighttime audiences in all television . . . starting the new season even further 
out in front than last year ... a pattern begins to emerge. And the whole thing begins to look 
less like good luck than good programming. THE CBS TELEVISION NETWORK 




The fact that the audience comes 
FIRST continues to keep WREC out 
in front as Memphis No. 1 Station. In 
providing a service dedicated to public 
interest, WREC is proud of the engi- 
neering perfection, adequate power and 
prestige that work to the best interest 
of advertisers, too! Here are two facts 
that prove our point: WREC has the 

highest Hooper rating of any Memphis 
Radio station. Rates are 10.1% lower 
per thousand listeners than in 1946. 



MEMPHIS NO. 1 STATION 



REPRESENTED BY THE KATZ AGENCY • AFFILIATED WITH CBS, 600 KC. 5000 WATTS 
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1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



New on Television Networks 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


Charles Anted, Inc. 


Television Adv. Assoc. 


Buick Div., Ceneral Motors 


Kudner 


Corp. 




Cillette Safety Razor Corp. 


Maxon, Inc. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 


BBDO 


Cruen Watch Co. 


McCann-Erickson 


Lionel Corp. 


Buchman & Co. 


Longines-Wittnauer Watch 


Victor A. Bennett 


Co. 




P. Lorillard Co. 


Lennen & Newell 


Pearson Pharmacal Co. 


Harry B. Cohen 


(Ennds) 


Philip Morris (Dunhill 


Biow 


cigarettes) 




Procter & Camble (Ivory 


Compton 


Flakes) 




Vitamin Corp. of America 


Kastor, Farrell, Chesley 


& Clifford 


Willys-Overland Motors 


Ewell & Thurber Assoc. 


Young People's Church of 


J. M. Camp 


the Air 





STATIONS 



ABC TV 

NBC TV 54 

CBS TV 64 

CBS TV 64 

ABC TV 36 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 



CBS TV 
CBS TV 



49 
64 



NBC TV 38 

NBC TV 39 

NBC TV 36 

DuMont 37 

ABC TV 



25 



CBS TV 
DuMont 



Live Like a Millionaire; Sat 7:30-8 pm; 18 Nov 
52 wks 

Buick Circus Hour; every 4th T 8-9 pm; 7 Oct; 
10 progs 

1953 Orange Bowl Came Th 1 :45 to concl; 1 Jan 
only 

Burns & Allen; alt Th 8-8:30 pm; 16 Oct; 52 wks 
Walter Winchell; Sun 6:45-7 pm; 5 Oct; 65 wks 
All Aboard; Sun 12:15-12:30 pm; 19 Oct; 13 wks 
Thanksgiving Day, Xmas Day progs; Th 5-6 pm; 
2 bdcsts 

Smbassy Club T 10:30-10:45 pm; 7 Oct; 13 wks 
Hollywood Opening Night; M 9-9:30 pm; 6 Oct; 
52 wks 

My Hero; Sat 7:30-8 pm; 8 Nov; 65 wks 

Rocky King, Detective; Sun 9-9:30 pm, 5 Oct; 
39 wks 

Billy Daniels Show, Sun 6:30-6:45 pm; 5 Oct; 
52 wks 

Omnibus; Sun 4:30-6 pm; 9 Nov; 26 wks 

Youth on the March; Sun 10:30-11 pm; 12 Oct; 
52 wks 



Renewed on Television Networks 



SPONSOR 


AGENCY 


STATIONS 


Block Drug Co. 


Cecil & Presbrey 


CBS TV 


62 


Ceneral Mills 


Dancer- Fitzgerald-Sample 


ABC TV 


55 


Lever Brothers 


). Walter Thompson 


CBS TV 


55 


Liggett & Myers 


Cunningham & Walsh 


CBS TV 


63 


P. Lorillard Co. 


Lennen & Newell 


ABC TV 


62 


Reynolds Metals Co. 


Russet M. Seeds 


NBC TV 


39 


Seruran Co. 


Franklin Bruck 


DuMont 




Sylvania Electric Prods. 


Cecil & Presbrey 


CBS TV 


39 



PROGRAM, time, start, duration 

Danger; T 10-10:30 pm; 16 Sep; 52 wks 
Stu Erwin Show; F 7:30-8 pm; 17 Oct; 52 wks 
Lux Video Theatre; M 8-8:30 pm; 29 Sep; 52 wks 
Perry Como; M, W, F 7:45-8 pm; 29 Sep; 52 wks 
Chance of a Lifetime; Th 8:30-9 pm; 18 Oct 52 
wks 

Mr. Peepers; Sun 7:30-8 pm; 26 Oct; 39 wks 
Life Begins at Eighty; F 9-9 ;30; 3 yrs through 
9 Sep 1955 

Beat the Clock; Sat 7:30-8 pm; 27 Sep; 52 wks 



Station Representation Changes 

STATION NETWORK AFFILIATION 



NEW NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 



Cadena Azul (Blue Network 

9 stns, Cuba 
WCMA, Corinth, Miss. 
WDXE, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 
WDXI, lackson, Tenn. 
WENK, Union City, Tenn. 
W'KE, Newport, Vt. 
WILS. Lansing, Mich. 
WPTR, Paris, Tenn. 
WTWN, St. lohnsbury, Vt. 



Mutual 

Mutual 

Mutual 

Mutual 

Independent 

Mutual 

Independent 

Indeoendent 



Adam |. Young International 

Robert S. Keller, N.Y. 
Robert S. Keller, N.Y. 
Robert S. Keller, N.Y. 
Robert S. Keller, N.Y. 
Kettell-Carter, Boston 
O. L. Taylor, N.Y. 

Robct S. Keller, N.Y. (For promotion only, N.Y.C.) 
Kettell-Carter, Boston 



(For promotion only, 
N.Y.C.) 



New National Spot Television Business 

AGENCY 



SPONSOR 


PRODUCT 


Anahist Co. 


Super-Anahist 


California Lima Bean 


Lima beans 


Crowcrs Assn. 





Ted Bates, N.Y. 
Mogge-Privett, L.A. 



STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



27 TV stns, coast to 
coast 

5 markets: WBEN-TV 
Buffalo; WHAM-TV 
Rochester; WAVE- 
TV, WHAS-TV Lou- 
isville; WTVR Rich- 
mond; WSAZ-TV 
Huntington, W. Va. 



One-min anncts; 20 Oct; 13 
wks (plus radio campaign) 

Anncts; 15 Oct: 13 wks 








In next issue: New and Renewed on Radio Networks, New National Spot Radio Business. 
National Broadcast Sales Executives, Sponsor Personnel, New Agency Appointments 



Numbers after names 
refer to New and Re- 
nciv category 

Philip W. Lennen (5) 
Adolph J. Toigo (5) 
//. W. Newell (5) 
Walter O'Meara (5) 
C. F. Southward (5> 
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\etv and renew 



4. 



Ye it? National Spot Television Business (continued) 

STATIONS-MARKET CAMPAIGN, start, duration 



SPONSOR 

Hamilton Watch, In- 
ternational Sterling 
(alt. sponsors) 

National Cranberry 
Association 



Philip Morris & Co. 



Rapidol Distributing 
Corp. 



Tea Council 



PRODUCT 

Retail iewelers 



Ocean Spray 
cranberry sauce 



Dunhill King Size 
cigarettes 



Blensol color 
shampoo 



Hot tea 



AGENCY 

BBDO, N.Y. 
Young & Rubicam, 

N.Y. 
BBDO, N.Y. 



Biow, N.Y. 



Dowd, Redfield & 
johnstone, N.Y. 



20 key TV markets, 
coast to coast 

Stns in Baltimore, Bos-| 
ton, Chicago, De- I 
troit, Minneapolis. 
St. Paul, N.Y., Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis 

5 cities WMAR-TV 
Baltimore; WNAC- 
TV Boston; WABD 
New York; WCAU- 
TV Phila.; WNBW 
Washington, D. C. 

17 markets coast to 
coast (co-op includ- 
ed) 



Leo Burnett, Chicago 10 major markets 



Your jeweler's Showcase, wkly 
half-hour drama series; 
started in Oct; 13 wks 

One-min, 20-sec, 10-sec 
anncts; 52 wks 



Contest; plugged via news 
progs; partic day, night va- 
ried progs; 25 to 53 teaser 
anncts a wk; 4 wks through 
16 Nov 

One-min film anncts; also 15- 
min partic Ruth Lyons 
WLW-TV, Cinci; Dayton, 
Columbus 

One-min anncts, stn breaks 
day & night; 1 Nov; 20 wks 
Budget: $450,000 




5. 





6. 



Advertising Ayeney Personnel Chanyes 

NAME FORMER AFFILIATION 



NEW AFFILIATION 



A. E. Aveyard 
William R. Baker, Jr. 
Robert J. Barrett 
Les Barry 

Deimar W. Beman. Sr. 

Robert F. Bender 
H. T. Brettelle, |r. 
lames B. Briggs 
Ceorge D. Bryson 
Thomas B. Coleman 
A. B. Dicus 
Edgar Donaldson 
H. H. Dobberteen 
Donn Fahnestock 
Bruce D. Hall 
Rollo Hunter 
Ceorge Kern 
Stanley J. Keyes, Jr. 
Philip W. Lennen 
Henry C. Little 
Robert E. Lusk 
Hays MacFarland 
Robert C. McCormick 
Chester F. McSpadden 
H W. Newell 
Walter O'Meara 

Don Quinn 

Maubert St. Georges 
). H. Shackelford 

Vaughn Shedd 
Charles W. Shugert 
Stephen Siddle 

H. Bechtel Smith 
Charles F. Southward 
William E. Steers 

Robert Swysgcod 
Adolph J. Toigo 
Ray Warner 
Rita loan Wagner 
Bryan Warman 
Barrett Welch 
William R. Wright 



MacFarland, Aveyard & Co, Chi, exec vp 
Benton & Bowles, N.Y., pres 
Howard Swink Adv, Marion, O., exec 
KFI. KFi-TV, L.A., TV dir & prod 
Pub rel & mktg consultant, Omaha 

WKRC-FM, Cinci, sis & gen mgr 

Oldsmobile Div., Cen. Motors Corp., Detroit, exec 

Charles Blum Adv, Phila, vp 

Young & Rubicam, Ltd, London, mng dir 

Biow, N.Y., acct exec 

MacFarland, Aveyard & Co, Chi, vp 

WSYR-TV, Syracuse, superv TV prog oper 

Benton & Bowles, N.Y., vp & dir of media 

Conti Adv., Ridgevood, N. J., vp 

White Adv, Tulsa & Okla Citv, radio-TV acct exec 

John I. Edwards & Assoc., Hywd., copy chief 

Benton & Bowles, N.Y media dir 

St. Georges & Keves. N.Y., exec vp 

Lennen & Mitchell, N.Y., chmn of the bd 

Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, exec vp 

Benton & Bowles, N.Y., exec vp 

M.irFarland, Avevard & Co, Chi, pres 

Allied Public Rel Assoc, N.Y., acct exec 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, N.Y., acct exec 

Ceyer, Newell & Ganger, N.Y., exec vp 

J. Walter Thompson, N.Y., consultant 

Benton & Bowles, N.Y., timebuyer 

St. Georges & Keyes, N.Y., pres 
Allen & Marshall Adv., L.A., partner 

Caoles Co. Chi, acct exec 
Shell Oil Co, asst to mgr, sis prom-adv 
Be'mingham .Castleman & Pierce, N.Y., space 
buver 

Royal Lace Paper Works, N.Y., vp chg adv & sis 

Harrv Atkintin Adv, Chi, vo 

Doherty, Clifford & Shenfield, N.Y., vy & secy 

WKY-TV, Okla City, orod mgr 

Wm. Esty, N.Y., vp, dir of res 

Young & Rubicam. N.Y., radio-TV dept 

Mo-ey. Humm & lohnstone, N.Y., acct exec 

I. M. Mathes. N.Y.. adv & mdsg exec 

Foote, Cnne & Belding, N.Y., dir mktg res 

Kenvon & Eckhardt, N.Y. 



Sams, pres 

Same, chmn of the bd 

Cuenther, Brown & Berne, Cinci, acct exec 
Curt Freiberger & Co, Denver, asst tv dir 
Langhammer & Assoc, Omaha, acct exec, also chg 

pub rel 
Haehnle Adv, Cinci, exec 
John Mather Lupton, N.Y., acct exec 
Gcare-Marston, Phila, vp & acct superv 
Same, N.Y., vp & contact superv 
SSCB, N.Y., vp 
Same, exec vp 

Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Pittsb, radio-TV prod 

Foote, Cone & Belding, N.Y., vp chg media 

John Mather Lupton, N.Y., acct exec 

Same, mgr Tulsa office 

Erwin, Wasey & Co., L.A., radio-TV exec 

Ceyer Adv., N.Y., media dir 

Same, pres, chief exec 

Lennen & Newell, N.Y., chmn of the bd 

Same, pres 

Same, pres 

Same, chmn of the bd 

Lloyd, Chester & Dillingham, N.Y., acct exec 
Hazard Adv Co, N.Y., acct exec 
Lennen & Newell, N.Y., pres 

Lennen & Newell, N.Y . sr vp, exec dir creative 
depts 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, head time- 
buyer 

Same, chmn of the bd 

Shackelford Adv. Agency, L.A. (new agency), 
owner 

Yambert-Prochnow. Beverly Hills, Cal, vp 

Benton & Bowles, N Y., acct exec 

Same, media dir chg of purch all radio-TV time 

Kiesewetter Assoc., N.Y., vp, partner 
Southward & Assoc, Chi (new agency), pres 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, N.Y., exec 
vp 

Curt Freiberger & Co, Denver, tv dir 
Lennen & Newell, N.Y., exec vp & gen mgr 
Young & Rubicam. Hywd, hd radio-TV comm'l dept 
Ellington & Co, N.Y., copy superv 
Comstock & Co, Buffalo, exec 
SSCB. N.Y.. vo 

Ted Bates & Co, N.Y., acct exec 



Station I hunaes (other than personnel) 



KBTV, Denver, new stn, CBS TV and ABC TV affil 
KBUC, Corona, Cal., power increase, 500 to 1000 watts 
KHQ-TV, Spokane, Wash., NBC TV affil, to go on air early 
in '53 

WFMI-TV, Youngstown, Ohio, NBC TV affil, eff '53 
W|TV, Jackson, Miss., CBS TV primary affil 



WKOZ, Kosciusko, Miss., WABC, Greenwood, Miss., WKRD, 
Rockland, Me., KSCA, Redmond, Ore., KOSF, Nacogdoches, 
Tex., KRBA, Lufkin, Tex., all formerly Independent, now 
ABC 

WNOK-TV, Columbia, S. C, CBS TV affil, eff 1 Jan 
WXEL, Cleveland, now ABC TV primary affil 




X umbers ajlcr names 




refer to New and 


Re- 




new category 






T. H. Coleman 


(5) 




Barrett W elch 


5) 




//. G. Little 


(5) 




R. J. Barrett 


(5) 




W. R. Baker, Jr. 


(5) 




C, W. Shugert 


(5) 




K m. E. Steers 


(5) , 




Robert Swysgood 


(5) 


► 


Robert K. Lash 


(51 ' 




llrure I). Hall 


(5) 
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In the 1952 Iowa Radio-Television Audience 
Survey, just completed by Dr. F. L. Whan of 
Wichita University and his staff, every third fain 
ily reached by personal interview was asked to 
keep an "In-bome Activities Diary", quarterdiour by 
quarter-hour, the day following the interview. 

The graph above shows one significant finding from 
this diary study. Dozens and dozens of other new 
facts also merit your careful study. 

9,143 families were personally interviewed for the 
1952 Study. Their response has furnished much new 
and authentic data which will be of greatest value 
to every advertising and merchandising man who has 
a stake in Iowa. Write today for your copy of the 
1952 Survey — or ask Free & Peters. It will be sent 
you free, of course. 



WA RADIO 
USERS SPEND 
ORE THAN 

TWICE 

MUCH TIME 

ith RADIO 

AS WITH ALL 
OTHER MEDIA 

COMBINED! 



W IKI © 

*for Iowa PLUS + 

Dat Moin«i . . . 50,000 Watts 

Col. B. J. Palmer, President 
P. A, Luyei, Resident Manager 




FREE & PETERS, INC. 
National Representatives 



3 NOVEMBER 1952 
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What Leading Advertisers Thin 




Edward R. Mitton, President 
Jordan Marsh Company 

"Jordan Marsh is pleased to begin its fifth consec- 
utive year with WHDH. Our exclusive fifteen 
minutes of news every morning 7:30 to 7:45 on 
this station plays an important part of our radio 
advertising." 



Arthur G. Plante 
Ass't Vice Pres. Public Relations 
New Haven Railroad 

"Our sponsorship of the radio coverage of the 
Democratic and Republican National Conventions 
over WHDII exclusively was one of the most 
effective advertising promotions ever used locally 
by the New Haven Railroad. It was an excellent 
supplement to our continuing sponsorship of 'Hal 
Clancy Reports the News' 52 weeks of the year." 



Ralph Carey, JV. E. Manager 
Shell Oil Company 

'Shell Oil Company has sponsored five-minu 
news programs at least twice daily over WHDl 
for the past five years. When motorists drive in I 
service stations with requests for the produc 
advertised, we know WHDH is producing." 



What Leading Agencies Thin! 




Francis \V. Hatch, Vice President 
Batten, Barton, Dnrstine ScOsborn, Inc. 

"Our programs for the First National Bank of 
Boston have been on WHDH without interruption 
during the past 2'a \tars. This continuing cam- 
paign lias been most cflcctivc in helping to promote 
bank services." 



J. Paul IIoag, President 
Hoag 8c Provandie, Inc. 

"For many years we have bought substantial 
amounts of both program and spot time on WHDH 
for various clients. Listenership figures provide a 
measure of the large and loyal audience that 
WHDH enjoys. Our own experience proves its 
responsiveness, measured by outstanding sales 
results." 




Jerome O'Leary, President 
Jerome O'Leary Advertising Agency 

"We find that Boston radio, used intelligently! 
will produce more customers per advertising dollal 
than any other medium. Our agency's radio billinj 
is among the highest in New England. More act 
vcrtising dollars arc placed on WHDH than oij 
any other individual radio station." 



Owned and Operated by The Boston Herald -Traveler Corporation • Represented Nationally by John Blair 8c Company 



bout Boston's Leading Radio Station 




Arthur J. Chanter 
JVeiv England Regional Manager 
Studebaker Corporation 

tudebaker's sponsorship of the 6:00 P.M. news 
j,;htlyover WHDH is now in its fifth year. Such 

lgevity would never have been possible without 
Ls full support of individual dealers. Nor would 

it support have been forthcoming but for the 

monstrated value of the program." 



H. Gilson, President 
Washburn Candy Corporation 

"The Washburn Candy Corporation has made 
great strides in the promotion of its Waleeco 
Cocoanut Bar; in this, WHDH has played a major 
role. Our program sponsorship is now in its 
fourth year." 



Ralston H. Coffin 

Director of Advertising and 
Sales Promotion, Consumer Products 

Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Victor Division 

"WHDH's promotion for 45 rpm records helped 
to spearhead our national campaign. Their ideas, 
follow- through, and cooperation have been out- 
standing." 



bout Boston's Leading Radio Station 




Gabriel M. Stern, Exec. Vice Pres. 
Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., Boston 

ur numerous weekly radio programs on WHDH 
re all done effective jobs for our clients in the 
f.d, clothing, houseware, and luxury product 
ds by creating strong New England consumer 
nand for the clients' products, at a compara- 
bly small cost." 



John C. Dowd, President 
John C. Dowd, Inc. of Boston 
Dowd, Rcdfield Sc Johnstone, Inc. 
of New York 

"Placing business from New York as well as Boston, 
our agency realizes the stature of WHDH as one 
of the country's leading independent stations. We 
feel it is an extremely effective vehicle in any local 
advertising campaign." 



850 KILOCYCLES • 50,000 WATTS • BOSTON 



George C. Wis well, Treasurer 
Chambers 8c Wiswell, Inc. 

"WHDH and Curt Gowdy make a great sports 
team. We are currently sponsoring a very success- 
ful sports program on WHDH five nights per 
week for the Chevrolet Dealers Association." 



WHDH 




J U \=v 

You Can't Get 
Results in the 
RURAL MIDWEST 

with a 
"TWO-LEGGED 
STOOL" 
SCHEDULE! 

KM A offers impact in 140 
RURAL c o u n t i e s of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas 

. . 2 1 /j million farm and small 
town listeners that are NOT 
leached h) Omaha-Des Moines 
schedules. 



PULSE PROVES IT! 

In 23 rural Iowa, Nebraska 
and Missouri counties, KMA was 
the MOST-LISTENED-TO sta- 
tion during 234 quarter-hour 
segments each week — more than 
ALL other stations heard in this 
area combined. 




KMA 



SHENANDOAH, IOWA 



Represented by 
Avery-Knodel, Inc. 



. lt ' s Television St» 
ln °7^TV (Channel 3) 

today- 



Under Management of 

MAY BROADCASTING CO 

Shenandoah, Jewa* 




Madison 



TV FILM BUYING 

We are faced with a problem of tal- 
ent clearances, guarantee of sole own- 
ership, etc.. when purchasing TV ani- 
mated film, live films, platters for ra- 
dio use and layouts, artwork and pho- 
tographs for general use. 

Is there a standard contract form in 
existence and available that we as a 
purchaser or agent can use, to the ef- 
fect that a seller, a producer of a film, 
animation, slide, photographs, or any 
other of-the many recording devices, 
guarantee to us, his complete release 
of claim on said material and that he 
guarantees and insures us against any 
and all present or future claims made 
by talent, models, announcers, musi- 
cians, etc.? 

The form should cover the intended 
market and/or media, and should, if 
possible, have provisions by which to 
specify the permissible market and/or 
media. It should also cover guarantee 
against possible copyright or patent 
infringements. 

We are completely open to sugges- 
tions on this matter. If sueh a contract 
or standard form has been prepared, 
please advise us as to where we may 
obtain same. 

John H. Miller, Prod. Mgr. 

Llovd Mansfield Co. 

Buffalo 

• >o far as SPONSOR can ascertain no standard 
con tracts such as reader M Pier requests are in 
use. \n apency tailors, SPONSOR learned, the 
protection clause according to the reqiii-emcnts of 
the particular case. If i""one knows of a set 
form of this nature SPONSOR would appreciate 
a copy of it, or information as to where it mav 
he obtained by anyone else who may be interested. 



FAB STRIKES IT RICH 

Your wonderful and very erudite 
article on success, which Colgate has 
had with Fab on Strike It Rich and The 
Big Payoff, certainly deserves approba- 
tion from your readers. 

We who are the creators, producers, 
packagers of both Strike Jt Rich and 
The Big Payoff, are very gratified of 
the recognition you have given these 
two shows. 1 would like to take this 
opportunity to augment the success 
stor\ of Fab b\ giving a well-deserved 
pat on the back to Les Harris at Col- 
gate, and Sam Northcross at the Wil- 



liam Esty Co.. who have certainly given 
this success a great personal touch. 

The success of both Strike It Rich 
and The Big Payoff are not purefy acci- 
dental. I am sure y ou will agree that 
the success story is in the basic ap- 
proach: selling a product like Fab 
through the heart of the women of 
America. This is an old basic idea 
which most admen are discovering 
anew, that the best selling of all is 
what you sell through the heart interest 
of such shows as Strike It Rich and 
The Big Payoff. 

Walt Framer 

Walt Framer Productions 

New York 



SPOT BUYING 

A postscript to your excellent Sep- 
tember 8th article, "Fall trends in spot 
buy ing". . . 

You can find many national adver- 
tisers who have considered their total 
sales area as a series of specific market 
targets. Just a few. though, have taken 
the important second step to insure 
peak results. . . programs or recorded 
announcements geared to the folks they 
want to sell. 

Today, there is more truth than fic- 
tion in that old saying, "It takes a 
Southerner to sell a Southerner." Ra- 
diozark, producers of programs and 
spots designed for the South, can testify 
to the results to be obtained by follow- 
ing the "natural" advantages of spot 
market radio as offered in your article 
William K. Ermeling 
Radiozark Enterprises 
Springfield, Mo. 



I am grateful to see that our client,. 
Rayco Auto Seat Covers, was included 
in your spot buying trends round-up 
story r . 

It even makes up for the fact that 
y ou did not mention Esquire Shoe Pol- 
ish's return, after many years, to spot 
radio. 

As you may know, we manoeuvered 
the first buy of its kind for Esquire by- 
renewing on the Kate Smith afternoon- 
show this year on an alternate-week 
basis, adding spot radio, plus Life, 
Look. Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
the Metro Group, the American W eek- 
ly. and The New York Times Magazine^ 

Xort Wyner, Ass't. to the pres. 

Etnil Mogul Co. 

New York 
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SEE THE MOST THOROUGH 
AUDIENCE SURVEY EVER 




If you're selling in New England, you can't afford 
not to use this new Whan report! 
Tells you the best hours, the best programming, the best station! 



WBZ / WBZ-TV 

/ BOSTON 

WESTINGHOUSE RADIO STATIONS Inc 

KYW • KDKA • WOWO • KEX • WBZ • WBZA • WBZ-TV 

National Representatives. Free & Peters, except for WBZ-TV; for 
WBZ-TV, NBC Spot Sales 

3 NOVEMBER 1952 



Interviews conducted in one of 
every 181 homes 

To give educators and adver- 
tisers a comprehensive picture of 
adult radio-TV listening habits 
in New England, Dr. Forest L. 
Whan has compiled a stud\ that 
penetrates more deeply into this 
audience than anv heretofore 
published. Interviewers visited 
more than 10,000 New England 
homes. . one out of every 181 in 
the area. Each county, city, vil- 
lage and farm section received 
its proportionate share of the 
sample, based on the Federal 
Cen sus of 1950. Sampling was 
also controlled on a basis of 
geography, urbanization, and 
economic standards. 

A new diary technique 

Part of the survey was achieved 
through the use of written diaries 
left in the respondents' homes. 
A diary record of listening or 
viewing (by quarter hours) on 
each set (separately) was kept 
by selected families for a 7-dav 
period. The results offer an ex- 
cellent criterion for judging the 
effectiveness of various quarter- 
hours over the full range of the 
broadcasting week. 

Set ownership and operation 

Among the 70 pages of findings 
are these: 98.5% of the homes 
checked have radios. Almost 
60% have two radio sets or 
more. About half of the families 
own a TV set. Simultaneous use 
of radio and TV sets is more 
common than might be antici- 
pated. Other findings, expressed 
in tables and charts in the printed 
report, include data on out-of- 
home listening; "listened to 
most" and "heard regularly" rat- 
ings for both radio and TV sta- 
tions; shares of audience by 
quarter-hours; size of customary 
audiences; preference for type 
of program. 

With this report at hand, you 
can tell in advance just where 
and how an appropriation can De 
spent most effectively on New 
England airwaves. We invite you 
to use the study for this purpose, 
and to choose media impartialh 
for your own best interests. If 
you haven't a copy in file, get in 
touch with these stations, with 
Free & Peters, or with NBC 
Spot Sales. 
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WHEN 

YOU 

CHOOSE 

CMMDA'S 

FIRST 

STATION... 



Population u 
Rffdil Sales in 



36.9* 




II . It, ffwriiiait 

Sales and Advertising Director 
American Maize Products 

When American Maize Product;? was ready to hit the market with 
a new. stream-lined Amazo Instant Dessert in 1948. the company 
started with a heavy black and white campaign, augmented by some 
spot radio. In 1950 Saks and Advertising Director W. R. Harman— 
or. "Harm." as his friends call him — decided to put American 
Maize's entire ad budget into the air media for an intensive radio-TV 
campaign. Since then- 1950. that is — sales increased some 600$. 

"This dessert is so easy to make/* "Harm" Harman explained, toy- 
ing with one of the colorful samples that were sitting on his desk, 
"that only an actual demonstration will persuade the housewife of 
the speed with which it can be sen ed. We find, therefore, that either 
an explanation of how it is prepared by a well-known food personal- 
ity like Mary Margaret McRride on radio, for example, or an actual 
TV demonstration, is much more effective in putting the product 
over than a fane) jingle or musical ditty. " 

In line with this type of reasoning is American Maize's sponsorship 
of announcements on some 150 different radio and TV programs 
ranging from morning and early afternoon women's participation 
shows lo reach the housewife to a wide* range of nighttime programs 
designed to appeal to career women. Falling into the latler category 
are one-minute announcements on such programs as Night Oul 
Theatre on WRZ-TY, Boston, at 11:00 p.m. 

Working closely with Kenyon & Fekhardt, American Maize's agen- 
cy since 1945, "Harm" Harman either personally sees the m.c.'s who 
sell Amazo throughout the country, or arranges for representatives 
from the firm to Inrnish them with material about the product. 

"Rut we don't believe in writing the commercials for them.'" he 
added. "We just provide them with product information, and let 
them ad lib in their own sty le. We find that this type of sell by a 
woman with her own loyal listeners and, incidentally, the m.c.'s 
we sponsor are almost all women -is most convincing to consumers.'' 

A New Yorker bv preference. "Harm" has been in the food busi- 
ness in one capacity or another for better than two decades. Refore 
he came to American Maize six years ago. he was a v.]). of American 
Home Foods. 

Though his interest in football at the University of Nebraska was 
at an active level, he is satisfied today with watching the games. "I 
like action.'" he says, "as long as I'm just watching it." 



★ * * 
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Exclusive on WJBK! 

HOCKEY CHAMPS ON 
DETROIT'S CHAMP SPORTS STATION 





WJBK's POPULAR 
SPORTSCASTER 

Every Red Wing gome comet olive 
with Nogler's grophic ploy by play 
description of eoch home gome 
ond vivid recop of oil gomes owoy. 



WJBK Key Station for 
Complete Schedule of 

DETROIT RED WINGS 
HOCKEY GAMES 
At Home and Away! 




No wonder WJBK always scores with 
sports fans throughout Michigan! For 
many years the key station for Detroit 
Tiger baseball broadcasts, WJBK now 
comes up with another "must" for sports 
minded listeners ... all the games of the 
Detroit Red Wings, the National Hockey 
League champions and winners of the 
Stanley Cup. That's another good reason 
why your best buy in the nation's hottest 
sports town is WJBK, Detroit's leading 
sports station. 




A STORER STATION 
CBS and DUMONT Television . . . Tops in MUSIC, NEWS and SPORTS on Radio 

National Sales Mgr., TOM HARKER, 488 Madison, New York 22, ELDORADO 5-2455 

Represented Notionolly by THE KATZ AGENCY 
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careful tests) have proclaimed the 
TK-11A the finest camera ever pro- 
duced, easiest in the world to handle, 
and the simplest one to get at. 

The TK-11A has all the proven 
performance of the world-renowned 
RCA TK- 10— plus these new fea- 
tures: 

tVr*IAf plug-in blower for cool- 
ing the deflection coil and 
the Image Orthicon! 

JjfJT"f * / electronic-protection sys- 
i tem guards your Image 

Orthicon against deflection failure, or 
loss of driving signals. 



nf^tAf "overscan" control takes 
* burden off Image Orthicon 

during warm-ups and rehearsals; new 
vertical reverse switch for film pick-ups. 



For complete information on the TK-11A, 

call your RCA Broadcast Sales Representative. 



ORPORA TtONof AMERI 



DEPARTMENT 



CAMDEN 




Metropolitan 


Valuation Ala. 




Population 


State Docks 




1940 


1940 




1 14.906 


$20,000,000 




1951 


1951 




231,105 


$30,000,000 


j 


% Increase 


% 1 ncrease 




101% 


50% 






Where your 

8est 8«y 

WW 



CALL 



Adam Young, Jr. 

National Representative 
Ccnerai Manager 
or F. E. Busby 



DIAL710 




New developments on SPONSOR stories 




Cheerful-spinsier puppets, good looking gal, sing of Jonny Mop in film pitches 

Seo: 




"How limes ha>e changed !* 
t l>c<eniher 1930, p. 34 



Mobile r Alabama 



SlllljCH?!: "DcHt-ate" products can he put over 
on the air if handled with finesse 



I he makers of Jonny Mop (a disposable toilet mop new on the 
market) felt thai their product could best be sold via visual demon- 
stration. The ideal medium: TV. But Jonny Mod was a ticklish 
product for video. Would it be commercial}) acceptable to TV sta- 
tions? Could the\ devise commercials that would be in good taste, 
yet put the product over? 

Executives at Personal Product- Corp. and agency RBDO ap- 
proached the situation cautiously. In the fall of 1951, they made 
their first TV experiment, using live one-minute participations in 
daytime shows on WBVS-TV and WTYN, Columbus, WHIQ-TV. 
Davton. Ohio. The tests were encouraging, according to Robert W. 
Johnson, Jr.. Personal Products' v. p. in charge of new products, 
the station people pooh-poohed the company's initial anxieties. 

Much reassured, the company decided to use TV film commercials 
in opening up the Southern California market. They created a com- 
mercial but before shooting it sent the storyboard around to about 
20 TV stations for reactions. Comments ranged from "Nothing do- 
ing!" to "Wonderful V The commercial (which shows a comely 
)oung lady demonstrating the mop) was released in California in 
March. 1 his summer, the) made additional film pitches featuring two 
spinsterish but appealing puppets. A few lines from one pitch: 

ANNOUNCER: Ladies, have yon tried the revolutionary new 
way to clean bathroom bowls . . . more easily . . . more quickly? 
It's Jonny Mop -and here's how it works. Simply slip a jlush- 
away Jonny Mop pad onto the permanent Jonny Mop handle, 
and swish it around. The Jonny Mop pad foams, sanitizes, deo- 
dorizes, and cleanses even in hardest water then flushes away! 

Current!). Jonny Mop film commercial* appear on 26 stations in 
12 cities: I ns Angeles. .San Francisco. San Diego, Seattle, Chicago, 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. Washington. I). C. Baltimore, New York. 
Philadelphia. Lancaster, and Wilmington. The emphasis in most 
markets rests heavih on T\ . though newspapers are also used. 

"Not only have we gained acceptance for Jonti) Mop in virtually 
every TV outlet we want,'' glows Vincent J. Robinson. Jonny Mop 
product director, "but we've gotten loads of praise." 



* ★ ★ 
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the first 
national 
merchandising 



service 



in 

television 



*All service is 
furnished free; special 
materials at cost. 



Now free"' to all T\ advertisers, NBC offers the finest merchandising service in 
advertising. Why finest'.'' Because no other can offer yon the local, in-thc-inarket 
support afforded hy NBC's co-operating affiliated stations. Under the 
leadership of NBC's twelve district supervisors throughout the nation, 
NBC affiliates will work actively to sell your products. 

Here's how it works: 

The NBC Merchandising Department will consult with you on all phases of 
your merchandising and advertising program. It will merchandise your 
total campaign — all media, not just radio and television. It will function 
as a trouhle-shooter, making spot checks and surveys, helping to get 
distribution or displays in problem areas, training your salesmen 
and those of your distributors or wholesalers. 

The best way to evaluate how well NBC Merchandising will work for you 
in television is to see what it has already accomplished in radio. 
Here are a few examples: 

NBC Merchandising has helped: 

A major beer company sell more beer in supermarkets — A well-known 
laxative manufacturer get better drugstore shelf position ... A proprietary 
manufacturer sell over 233.000 cookbooks in a special offer ... A national 
drug firm get food store distribution for its toothpaste . . . 

These are just a few of the many services NBC Merchandising in 
co-operation with its radio affiliates is performing in radio and will perform 
for you in television. 

NBC Television sells more than time and programs 

Television is unquestionably the most effective mass selling medium ever 
conceived. But even television must be properly merchandized to realize its 
greatest potency. That's why NBC introduces its merchandising service now. 

Selling your product is our primary concern 

This service offers no pat solution for merchandising your product. It is 
completely flexible. Only after personal consultation with you, will a plan be 
designed. And it will be created to fit your specific needs. NBC Merchandising 
is the most personalized merchandising service available anywhere. 

To learn just how NBC Merchandising can help you, we suggest you 
call or write us today. 



NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 

a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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MORE 




. . . on top of the highest o, the 

Minneapolis-St. Paul Market of 

WCCO-TV 



Everyone up here knows the Foshay Tower, 
site of our antenna, is the tallest building in 
the Northwest; but few will notice the 80 feet 
added by the new WCCO-TV— 6-Bay antenna ; 
even fewer know an niv/m countour from an 
end run— can't count the 11,400 watts 
power we added on November 10th. 

But thousands of viewers know that WCCO-TV 
is better than ever before . . . down around 
Owatonna, out Hutchinson way, up at Pine 
City ... in scores of towns 50 to 70 miles and 
more from WCCO's extended antenna. 

This is just the first step . . . power up . . . 
higher antenna . . . 2964 new square miles of 
fine, consistent TV service from WCCO-TV; 
artil that means more everyday viewer-buyers. 

arly^itiv 1953 we will have* the maximum 
llowable power on the air . . . 100,000 watts . . . 
iov still fetter service ... to still more people 

♦FCC permitting 




CO 



TV 

CliajfmC 



4 



MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 



\ „ ,mM -.O I, 




'CBS 



Nationally represented by 
FREE & PETERS for TELEVISION 
RADIO SPOT SALES for RADIO 



/ 
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Dramatic defense of expense fund by Sen. Nixon (shown above with dog 
Checkers) reached 9,136,000 TV homes, drew "soap opera" charges, 
pulled 2,000,000 letters. Kudner's Jim Ellis, jr. produced program 



Charge that Republicans planned to spend $2,000,000 for last-minute 
"blitz" campaign focused attention on role air technique played in 
campaign. George Ball, shown malting charge, led Democratic volunteers 



What air media di 




swing the vote 



Full report on most professional use of radio-television in politieal history 



is year, for the first time since 
radio and television broadcasting be- 
gan, air advertising techniques became 
an issue in a Presidential campaign. 
The Democratic Party singled out the 
ad fraternity for special opprobrium. 
It punched hard at the accusation that 
the Republican Party planned an ad- 
vertising agency-inspired $2,000,000 
spot radio-TV "blitz" as well as jibing 
that Sen. Richard Nixon had resorted 
to "soap opera" techniques in his air 
appearances. 

The charges launched by the Demo- 
crats were only one symptom of the 
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important stature radio and television 
had attained in the campaigning. More 
money was spent on the air b\ both 
parties than on any other advertising 
medium or other single form of com- 
munication. 

To delineate the part radio and tele- 
vision played in the campaign, sponsor 
presents this report based on interviews 
with advertising agency and National 
Committee executives who had major 
roles in the air campaigns of both par- 
ties. It is designed to describe objec- 
tively the air strategy of each part) 
without attempting to reach any con- 



clusion as to effectiveness. (Presstime 
for this issue was during the week be- 
fore the election so that no last-minute 
changes in strategy are reflected in this 
report. I 

sponsor's editors hope that the facts 
which follow will furnish observers 
among advertiser and agency rank?, 
with the basis for their own specula- 
tion, analysis, and Wednesday-morning 
quarterbacking. Though coming "hot 
off the griddle," it is also intended to 
serve as a reference source in planning 
radio and television strategy for fu'.ure 
political campaigns. 
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Republican AM-TV strategy 
was built around Ike's fame 

I. Extensive use of national TV wasn't 
deemed necessary in early part of bat- 
tle because General was public figure 

2. Use of regional radio and local TV 
permitted candidate to stress policies 
which were popular in each locality 

3. Saving air budget in early stages 
permitted GOP to splurge at finale, 
sandwiching Dent's last halfdiour pitch 

•J. High-powered 20-second TV spot 
campaign in homestretch was first 
political me of time-tested . commercial- 
ly successful saturation-type technique 
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Agencies held air Sire for spot, net surye in last two weeks 



SLOW BUILDUP The Republi- 
can Party's air campaign stalled out 
quietly. It wasn't until the last two 
weeks of the campaign that the opposi- 
tion began to wonder whether it was 
true (as the Republicans had claimed) 
that a lack, of funds had kept GOP 
radio and especially TV to a minimum 
early in the campaign — or whether the 
Eisenhower-Nixon team had mouse- 
trapped them with a '"hold yoar fire" 
strategy. 

Compared to the Democrats, the Re- 
publicans got off to a late start. They 
did ut appoint an advertising agency 
until three weeks after their candidates 
were nominated. The Kudner Agency, 
which had successfully worked on Sen. 



Kudner's Jim Ellis and BBDO's Ben Duffy joined 
in formulating plans for lite & Diclc campaign 




Robert Tail's Ohio campaign in 1950, 
got the nod. Impressed with the size 
and scope of the task ahead, Kudner 
President J. H. S. Ellis invited Hen 
Duffy to have BBDO share the task. 

In time for the official Labor Day 
opening of the quadrennial campaign, 
faces long familiar on Madison Avenue 
began appearing in Republican war 
councils in New York. Washington, 
and Denver. 

Jim Ellis. Ben Dully, and Gen. Eisen- 
hower conferred in New York. Kud- 
ner's Frank Armstrong turned up in a 
huddle with GO I 'men Robert Hum- 
phreys (publicity chief) and Edward 
Ingle (radio-TV director I at Republi- 
can National Committee headquarters 
in Washington. 

Dick Fairicker was designated ac- 
count executive for Kudner and Jock 
Elliott was his BBDO counterpart. 

Ike's campaign train took on a BBDO 
crew; Walter Tibbals to produce the 
General's radio-TV appearances; Hugh 
Rogers. Don Rowe, Jeff MeCuire, and 
Jim Bridges working as leap-frogging 
advance teams for broadcasts. 

Rushed to the Kudner office in 
Washington were Joe McParland to 
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deal with air activities and Wendall 
Gibbs to supervise film and tape de- 
tails. 

Back in New York. BBDO's Carroll 
P. Newton was picked to head up 
radio-TV time buying activities and 
Kudnffr hurriedly recruited former J. 
Waller Thompson timebuyer. Linnea 
Nelson. 

Aboard Sen. Nixon's train were Ted 
Rogers (on leave from Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample), and Kudner's Bruce 
Allen. 

Throughout the campaign, coopera- 
tion between the two agencies resulted 
in an even distribution of the work 
load and exceptionally smooth rela- 
tions were maintained, the agencies 

told SPONSOR. 

LITTLE KAKLY TV Eisenhow- 
er's appearances on TV at the Conven- 
tion bad helped generate tremendous 
interest in him as a person. His pledge 
to visit '"every nook and cranny'" of llie 
country brought in thousands of re- 
quests for personal appearances. He 
was eagerly sought by veterans groups, 
and celebrants of every kind of event 
(Please turn to page f'Q) 
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With Stevenson '"unknown,"' 
frequent TV nse teas a must 

I. To familiarize public with Adlcti s 
features and policies. Dent's relied most 
on network television-radio simulcasts 



2. Personal-appearance schedule was 
set to insure that Stevenson would be in 
city with 77 facilities on preset dates 

3. Appointment of agency in advance 
of national convention allowed purchase 
of prime time without preemption cost 

4. Supplementing national coverage, 
task forces made radio pitches to wo- 
men, liberal, labor, nationality groups 
with local groups paying the bills 
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DJE OC 1 J§A%T$t Twiee-weekly simulcasts acquainted public with Stevenson 



EARLY START It was in May 

that the Joseph Katz Co. of Baltimore 
and New York was selected to guide 
the advertising strategy of the yet-to- 
he-selected Democratic candidate. With 
a tentative budget of 82,000,000 to 
work with, the agency's president, as 
his first move, huddled with Demo- 
cratic National Committee Radio-TV 
Director Ken Fry and Katz Media Di- 
rector John T. McHugh. 

From the start it was agreed that air 
media would play an important role. 
A decision to buy a time segment as a 
regular ''franchise*' during the fin 1 
eight weeks of the campaign was fol- 
lowed by a strategy conference cover- 
ing these two points: 

L What is the best time segment for 
us to use? The Democrats decided that 
10:30-11:00 p.m.. E.S.T., was best be- 
cause it was not too late to draw a large 
audience in the Fast, but late enough 
for live broadcasts and telecasts to 
reach the other regions of the country 
at a reasonable hour. 

2. IF hat are the most desirable 
nights to use? The Democrats rea- 
soned that Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings were loaded with top-rated TV 
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shows which would be too expensive 
to preempt and too popular to buck. 
And Sunday was never considered a 
good night for political discussions. 
Monday night they ran smack into Stu- 
dio One, CBS TV. Wednesday night 
was Pabst Blue Ribbon fight night on 
CBS TV, and Friday evening Gillette 
tied up the audience with its Cavalcade 
of Sports bout on NBC TV. That left 
Tuesday and Thursday. 

Accordingly, in late Ma), (he Joseph 
Katz Co. bought IB half hours of prime 
radio and TV time for the Democrats, 
covering the Tuesday and Thursday 
half hours from 2 September through 
Election Day. An important element in 
the thinking here was the desire to 
build an audience listening habit on 
these two nights. 

At the same time, negotiations were 
opened to tie up the 10:30-11:00 p.m. 
segment on all four radio and T\ net- 
works for 3 November, Election Eve. 
Bv making arrangements this early for 
the last-minute barrage, the total out- 
lay for preemptions was held to $700. 

AIR STRATEGY When the Dem- 
ocrats nominated Gov. Adlai Steven- 
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son in Chicago, air plans were worked 
out in detail. As Joe Katz explains it: 
"We had a three-phase program. First, 
get the candidate seen and heard by as 
many people as quickly as possible. 
Second, make the Governor's policies 
on every topic known. Last, answer 
attacks and mop up in the crucial 
areas." 

With the campaign under way, Ken 
Fry moved to the Springfield head- 
quarters to coordinate Stevenson's trav- 
el plans with radio-TV schedules. 

Under the direction of Joseph Katz, 
the following assignments were set up: 
Radio Director Robert Swan worked 
closely with Gov. Stevenson; Lhnd 
( Please turn to page 92 ) 



Joseph Kati heads up aqency which qot off to 
an early start, bought Democrats "franchise" 






It a ye v costs inocc, sells more 

Hrautts of aspirin pictured were shopped 
recently by '"Consumer Reports'' magazine at 
prices shown in red. Furl that linger ix able to 
maintain wide lead over all competitors 
irhile selling at higher price than many other 
brand* is tribute to confidence in product 
built by adrertisiug, mainly on ait. Squibb 
Aspirin, not shoirn here, teas also shopped at 
.50(£. Iltiycr fair-trade price for size shoirn is 7!><t 
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Bayer thrives on low cost-per-1,000 

Itatlio is firm's major medium because it reaches most people per dollar 



M oil ve heard il said again and 
again: "Aspirin is aspirin. There's lil- 
llr difference between one hrand and 
another.*' "\ el Bayer \spirin, selling 
for as much as 10 limes I lie price of 
competing brands, leads all others by 
far. More than for alntosl am oilier 
type of produc t, advertising makes the 
big difference. And in the case of 
Bayer radio has been (he major factor. 
From 00 to 90 '/r <>f ils ad budget has 
gone into radio e\er since il entered I he 
medium with sponsorship of the 
American Album of Familiar Music in 

mi. 

\ lop-le\('l executive of ihc Bayer 



Cd. (a division of Sterling Drug Inc.) 
puts it this way : "We are ihe Cadillac 
of aspirins. Radio and other advertis- 
ing has done that for us I hough 1 as- 
sure you ihe product itself merits re- 
spect: we go far beyond government 



case history 



requirements in making it pure and 
uniform." 

No one can sav just how lug a slice 
of ihe aspirin markel belongs lo Bayer. 
K\cn company officials will tell you 



they dou t know because the standard 
marketing surveys like Nielsen Food 
and Drug Index don't go into bars, gas 
stations, and lunch counters where 
many smaller brands are sold. But 
when il conies to the regular channels 
of distribution via drug stores Bayer's- 
own estimate is thai il makes 50'? of 
the sales. In terms of dollars, the per- 
centage is higher because of the price 
differential. 

Just how large a market aspirin has 
is indicated by Drug Topics estimates 
of the 1051 retail sales of aspirin. The 
maga/ine puis spending for aspirin in 
all outlets at $16,420,000; spending in 
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drug stores only is estimated at £23.- 
080,000. Ba)er sales figures have never 
been published (the annual report of 
Sterling Drug lumps sales from all di- 
\isionsi but trade observers say a 
gross of from $12 to $15 million, whole- 
sale, is a conservative guesstimate. 

The advertising strategy Bayer relies 
on to keep its sales leadership has clas- 
sic simplicity. "We just keep wetting 
down the ground all the time. It's a 
sprinkling-can operation," says a Bayer 
spokesman (company policy rules 
against statements mentioning indi- 
vidual executives by name ) . 

Radio does most of Bayer's sprink- 
ling. It has four network radio shows 
and a 52-week spot radio campaign em- 
bracing over 500 stations. The rest of 
the budget goes for one network tele- 
vision show and magazines, Sunday 
supplements, and newspapers. 

When Bayer started in radio with 
the American Album of Familiar Music 
in 1931. it cut back printed media to 
about 10'? of its budget. But in 1940 
the company decided that maintaining 
visual identification of the package was 
important enough to justify reducing 
the radio share of the budget- -despite 
the success it had experienced on the 
air. Printed media's share was ac- 
cordingly increased to one-third of the 
expenditure where it remains today. 

Bayer regards radio as the lowest 
cost-per-1,000 buy among all media. 
( For example, Stella Dallas on NBC 
during July 1951 -J une 1952 averaged 
a cost-per-1,000 listeners of $1.28. Niel- 
sen. ) The company likes radio, too, 
because there is more audience re- 
search available for the air medium 
than for any other. "We know what 
we re getting when we buy radio," is 
the company's attitude. "With printed 
media. it"s often hard to say how many 
leaders saw j our ad. We can assume 
that most of the people who listen to a 
program heard the commercials." 

Another reason radio fits Bayer's 
needs is that it enables the company to 
reach its potential customers during 
varied segments of the day. People get 
headaches at different hours and "we 
believe in reaching them when they 
need the product with the suggestion 
that it can bring them relief.'' (Copy 
for Bayer commercials on early morn- 
ing spot radio shows, for example, asks 
the question: '"Did you get up with a 
headache this morning?") 

Ba\er*s four network radio shows 
are: on MBS, Ladies Fair, Monday- 
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Frida\ 11-11:25 a.m.; on ABC. Mys- 
tery Theatre, Wednesday {{-8:30 p.m., 
My True Story. Monday-Friday 10- 
10:25 a.m.; on NBC. Stella Dallas., 
Monday-Friday 4:15-4:30 p.m. 

Two of these shows, My True Story 
and Stella Dallas, are on for 52 weeks. 



The latte 
Baver veiiicie 



soap opera is a longtime 
hide, dating back to 1937. 
Dancer -Fitzgerald -Sample is Bayer's 
agency concentrating on the air media; 
Thompson-Koch is its agency for print 
and both associations date back for 
over 20 years. 

As the current lineup of network 
shows indicates. Bayer doesn't go in for 
star vehicles or lavish productions. 
"We never buy names." the compan) 
told sponsor. "You lose control of 
your show and your costs when you 
do. We'd rather have an average good 
rating and keep a show's cost at say 
$4,000 year-in, y ear-out than start with 
a $20,000 vehicle that costs you $30,- 
000 the next season. A lot of advertis- 
ers entertain themselves. Were just 
trying to entertain the people who'll 
buy our product." 

When Bayer picks a show, it's with 
the expectation of long-term sponsor- 
ship. To keep costs from spiraling. 
Bayer signs programs up to a "real es- 
tate" contract, eliminating yearly re- 
negotiation. Bayer's current soap op- 
era. Stella Dallas, is produced by Frank 
and Xnne Hummert. It was Frank 
Hummert who as a partner of Blaekett. 
Sample & Hummert created the Ameri- 
can Album of Familiar Music and 
brought Bayer to radio; he remained 
producer of the show throughout its 
run. I When Hummert left the agency 
to concentrate on show production, its 
name became Daneer-Fitzgerald-Sam- 
ple. Bayer in the years afterward had 
as many as half a dozen Hummert pro- 
grams on the air concurrently. I 

Though Bayer believes in buying 
programs for the long haul, it keeps 
(Please turn to page <!4) 




««i|t»r bus four net radio shows 

"My True Story," ABC, on 52 weeks, M-F. Shared 
sponsorship with other Sterling brands cuts cost 

"Mystery Theatre," ABC, on TV as well as radio. 
TV version, on film, is only Bayer TV entry to date 

"Stella Dallas," NBC, is soap opera produced by 
Frank, Anne Hummert; been on for Bayer since '37 

"Ladies Fair," MBS, has advantages of informal 
sell. Firm prefers low-cost shows to star vehicles 
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"American Album of Familiar Music" was Bayer spon- 
sored for 20 years, starting 1931 on NBC (it ran on 
ABC in final year). Firm still receives mail about show 
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IV hy baby film 
meant headaches 



The pictures :it rffrli I show a rare moment of 
tranquility during the -hooting of a T\ com- 
mercial » i 1 1 1 a 1 0-nionth-old hahy as the star. 
The scene took place during an exasperating 
morning recently at the Hen Gradll.s Studios of 
the International Movie Producers Service, 
which produced the commercial. 

Filming was supervised hy the Grey Adver- 
tising Agency for the .Meunen Co. Hahy Prod- 
ucts line and the commercials will he shown 
starting 6 iNnvemher on the new Meunen show. 
Oh, Hahy!, which is heing placed on a spot 
hnsis. 

Below is a description of what the film- 
makers went through in order to get a single 
five-second sequence for a Meunen commercial. 



M lie entire crew is standing around — waiting. 

The props and flats are in place. Lighting 
and camera have been checked. A dozen as 
sorted technical and creative people arc wait- 
ing. But lU-nionth-old Warren Clark is sleep- 
ing in the completely equipped nursery pro- 
vided by the studio for his care, comfort, and 
"ontentment. So is the alternate baby, Wil- 
liam Conron. 12 months, who must be kept 
on hand in case Warren is not in a good mood. 
I Please I urn to page !!2 I 





To get five-second baby film . . . 

In picture at left. Doris I'inney. child photographer, whose main job is to keep 
10-iiionth-ohl Warren Clark in a good mood, does her stuff as assistant to the 
cameraman checks lighting. Among others rcijuired to produce Meunen com- 



Kids and animals: tips on handling then 



They can sulci zest to a program hut they'll give you headaches aplenty 






Holt Smith of "Hourly Doody" hel/ts hill "Sot only TV lions, hut all animals need 
audiences hlmv off steam he/ore shine handlers on video, according to experts 



ilinimg radio and T\ directors who 
have handled children successfully, 
there's one rule which is often quoted: 
Never let a child performer take the 
script home to memorize. 

Old hands at directing the young 
ha\e found that children who come 
home to momma with scripts under 
their arms almost invariably arouse 
momma's theatrical instincts. Result: 
momma almost always ruins hours of 
rehearsal by coaching junior to do 
tilings which will make the director 
blow his top. 

This is but one example of the ways 
in which diiectinj: children on the air 
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. . . it took all these people and an entire morning 

mercial and keep baby happy and protected are, in picture at tion of Cruelty to Children ; Frieda Newman, nurse ; Hen Cradus, 

right, Al Mozell, cameraman, with eye to camera, surrounded by producer ; Jerry Ford, Grey Advertising ; Robert Person, agency 

I. to r., J. Stanley Weill, who keeps ivatch for Society for I'reven- executive TV producer ; missing: Joe Richarils, studio art director 



n i our show 

w 

hi lack the know-how 

differs from the handling of more ma- 
ture talent. Pointers like this can lie 
valuahle background for an) one in- 
volved in the buying, building, or okay- 
ing of radio or TV programs. I'n'c.^ 
you know the stumbling blocks, the 
tricks of the trade, and the sidelights, 
putting kids (and animals, too) on the 
air can be a headache. But. properly 
handled, children and animals add zest 
to shows when they're worked into the 
format — with the proper precautions. 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

progra ming 




To compile tips for this article. 
SPONSOR epieried casting people, direc- 
tors, legal experts, and program stars. 
In it advertisers will learn how to find 
children and animals, how to handle 
them, and what laws are in force for 
their protection. 

CASTING: In talking about easting 
moppets, let one thing be understood 
at the outset: There's is no shortage of 
children to either act, dance, sing, walk 
around, or merely look sweet — though 
there may be a problem in finding 
first-class material. 

Talent specialists who've cast hun- 
dreds of children over the years told 
SPONSOR they look for children who 
project naturalness rather than preco- 
ciousness. In short, what is wanted i.s 
a child who looks like a child and not 
a walking copy of an adidt. 

Watch out for the phonies. If there 
is anything that casting people can't 
stand it's a boy rigged up as Buster 
Brown or a girl stepping out from be- 
tween the covers of Louisa May Alcott. 



Of eourse, the phony getups are not 
the kid's idea. But they are prima 
facie evidence of a mother who's going 
to be a problem. Other symptoms of 
the stage mother are: ( I ) glowing let- 
ters describing a youthful combination 
of Eleonora Duse, Sarah Bernhardt, 
and Jenny Lind; (2) the mother who 
takes the director aside and tells him 
that Junior responds best to direction 
in a soft voice and "we wouldn't want 
to cause any psychological scars, would 
we?" Fortunately, this type of mother 
is not common, but the symptoms 
should be recognized early. 

If the personality of the child is a 
crucial matter in casting, it's a good 
idea for the advertiser to be in on it, 
some agencies feel. In the case of such 
an important decision the agonc\ will 
want to make sure that it's backed up 
by the client. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between a child performing 
during an audition and turning out a 
polished job under the pressure and ex- 
(Please turn to page 64) 
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(IT launches a face powder 

A .sophisticated blonde in a Dache hat soils J\ew Yorkers Coty's newest 
cosmetic* in a continuation radio-television merchandising air campaign 



n 



"o \ ou ha\ e a new product to intro- 
duce to consumers? 

Advertisers who regularly face the 
trickv problems of product launching 
would do well to study the newest ra- 
dio-T\ spot techniques of Coty, Inc. 
For the giant cosmetic firm has de\ el- 
oped an air advertising formula which 
it feel> is ideal for giv ing its new prod- 
ucts a flying ;-tart. The ke\ elements: 
1. Spot radio minute announce- 
ments (transcribed) at the rate of 



about 15 a week, in daytime slots. 

2. Spot television - minute an- 
nouncements (mostly live) at the rate 
of about 35 a week, in both daytime 
and evening slots. 

3. Store appearances —made at the 
rate of about two a week in leading de- 
partment stores by the same person- 



case 



i s t o r y 



alit\ used in the spot air campaign. 

The latest Coty air drive to launch a 
new product started on 6 October for 
five weeks on New York's WNBC and 
WNBT. 

Women tuned in the daytime to 
WTsBC have heard one-minute an- 
nouncements — some 75 will be aired 
during the five-week campaign — de- 
livered by the sexy, sophisticated voice 
of an attractive blonde named Rita 
Morle\ . I'suall). they start out like 



EXECUTIVES DISCUSS COTY AIR PLANS: (L. TO R.) W. NEUBURG, AD MGR.; M. HEINEMAN, ACCT. EXEC; P. CORTNEY, PRESIDENT 





Keystone of current Coty saturation drive is a 
olonde actress-model, Rita Morley. Her voice is 
being heard 75 times in five weeks plugging Coty's 
lew Cr&am Powder Compact in one-minute radio slots 



Busiest chore for Rita is TV. She has been filling 
a tight schedule of 192 TV one-minute announcements, 
mostly live, in current campaign, which is being aired 
on New York's WNBC (radio) and WNBT (video) 



Rita doubles as sales personality in leading New 
York department stores during present Coty air 
push. She has been making at least two store 
appearances a week, plugs them on the air 



this, with simple, straight-sell copy : 

"Hello there . . . I'm the Coty Girl. 
Now, 1 know you like the convenience 
of a compact make-up. But one thing 
you probably don't like is the way or- 
dinary compact make-ups seem to em- 
phasize lines and pores. Well . . . Coty's 
brand-new 'Cream Powder' compact is 
the answer. . . . 

Other New \ orkers tuned to 
WNBC's video sister, W\BT, have seen 
actress-model Morley perform similar 
one-minute TV announcements before 
the cameras. Some 192 will have been 
telecast before the campaign is over. 

Women shopping in stores from 
busy, bustling Macy's on 34th Street to 
the chic Arnold Constable's on Fifth 
Avenue have seen Rita in person — 
making personal demonstrations of 
Coty's new Cream Powder compacts be- 
hind department store cosmetic count- 
ers, at the rate of twice a week. 

"We think we've managed to com- 
bine the best advantages of radio, tele- 
vision, and merchandising to launch 
new products — and at reasonable cost." 
Mort Heineman. executive v. p. of the 
Franklin Bruck agency, describes Co- 
ty's new air advertising method. 

The current campaign is not Coty's 
first use of its new saturation tech- 
nique. In April, Coty gave the method 
a trial run. using it to introduce a then- 
new Coty product called Instant Beau- 
I Please turn to page 60) 
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ftftflio: Basic Coty formula, which the giant cosmetic firm now 
plans to use extensively in promoting new medium-priced products 
during 1953, calls for the use of spot radio in daytime slots to reach 
mass audience of housewives. Radio station to he used is preferably 
one with a sister TV station. Commercials are of one-minute length, 
recorded before the start of the campaign by same actress who de- 
livers TV commercials, to make her voice familiar to listeners. 

T C» 1 1» V i .V i O II : Video commercials, as Coty plans them, will be 
done live primarily for flexibility, changes in copy, and to make 
last-minute plugs of store appearances. If there is a conflict between 
store appearance and TV commercial, film commercials will be used. 
Coty will select a girl for radio-TV selling who combines a good 
voice, sophisticated manner, and poise to appeal to both young ma- 
trons and career girls. Dache hat has become virtual symbol. 

Appearances: Live demonstrations at point-of-sale will iden- 
tify product with glamor. Coty's air saleslady will appear in leading 
stores, to show shoppers the most effective uses of each particular 
Coty product being launched. Also, it gives Coty a good opportunity 
to distribute samples to receptive audience during demonstrations. 

Dlerehttndisinij: To tie the three elements — radio, TV. and 
store appearances — together, extensive merchandising is necessary. 
Coty plans the wide use of store displays, counter cards, and the like 
featuring blow-up photos of their air personality, to give extra im- 
pact to the firm's air advertising, identifying oroduct with Coty girl. 




Pacific Coast ISornx put almost all its acl money into 

video version of radio success to push its two cleansers 




l k ivlure flaring lute 30s. in /iru/in of "Death f alley Days." goicn) and Jean King, both program regulars. Among the 

slimes east in rehearsal break. In center, ivith nhite sivealer. male regulars are Jeff liryant ( spratvled in front row) and 

is Mrs. Dorothy Mci.nnn. nho rode herd on shoiv daring Frank Rntler. at Bryant's left. Radio shotv. daring I 1-year 

entire /iis/nrv. lioiv sa nerri ses I t version for agency. Tiro life, one of longest runs in the medium, built up solid 

men just in hark of her are jack Ma"ll'\de (dart; raat). hraml identification with shoic. also developed familiar 

lest "Old Ranger" on radio, anil Ceorge Hicks, ivell-knoicn horn theme. A total of I'.il scripts icere used. I'rogram 

announcer. Tiro iconien to her left: Helen Claire (satin litis replaced by "The Sheriff." lehieli ran for seven years 
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Seem- above is taken from ''"How Death Valley Gots Its 
Name," first film in now TV series. Radio's ""Death Valley 
Days" premiered with the same story. Plot concerns a 
band of pioneers, trapped in Death Valley, who suffered 
much hardship before rescue. Firm and agency, however, 
decided to use a variety of story moods during 26-week 
run to test audience likes and dislikes. TJ' conversion 



will retain familiar horn theme, one of radio's most fa- 
mous program signatures. Ruth C. Woodman, who wrote 
radio scripts, is doing TV stories also, flaying the part of 
the "Old Ranger" is a veteran film actor, Stanley Andrews. 
Each film will cost in the neighborhood of $30,000. with 
annual time-and-production budget (assuming showings 
go on) totaling $1.5 million. Show is seen in 58 markets 



w hen the Pacific Coast Borax Co. 
decided to convert its famous old ra- 
dio property, Death Valley Days, into 
a TV show, the following facts might 
have been predicted by anyone famil- 
iar with the company's advertising his- 
tory during the past two decades: 

1. It would go practically whole hog 
into TV. 

2. It would insist on a first-class pro- 
duction job — and pay for it. 

3. It would aim at reaching every 
TV market in the country. 

It would, in short, put all its adver- 
tising eggs in one basket when it came 
to plugging its venerable 20 Mule 
Team Borax and its newer hand clean- 
er, Boraxo. And that is just what the 
company and its agency. McCann- 
Erickson. did. (The show had its 
premiere last month.) 

There were, of course, excellent rea- 
sons for concentrating on TV alone 
beside the fact that the company ap- 
parently had a predilection for tbis 
sort of thing in the past. 

There was. first of all. the show it- 
self. It was a natural for TV. It had a 



name deeply imprinted in the public s 
consciousness after 14 years on radio. 
True, the show was dropped in 1944 
after its ratings began to slide. But 
that was eight years ago and there 
would be a freshness about its ap- 
pearance on TV screens. Besides, a lot 
of )oungsters bad never heard the 



c a 



s e h i s t o 



r y 



show and part of the commercial mes- 
sage was aimed at the younger set. 

Another powerful asset was its mu- 
sical theme. This horn signature, an 
original composition for the radio 
show, is indissolubly linked with the 
name. Death Valley Days. Also linked 
with the show is the character who 
related its historical tales, the well- 
known "Old Ranger." 

Moreover, the compan\ and agerv\ 
together owned a grand total of 731 
radio scripts, a rich mine of story ma- 
terial practically begging to be con- 
verted into TV tales. Bound into 57 
volumes (plus a two-volume index I. 



the scripts make up a six-foot shelf of 
books in the olbce of Mrs. Dorothy 
McCann, who has over-all charge of 
production for the agency and was 
midwife at the birth of the radio show. 
The scripts have been guarded jealous- 
ly against offers to buy out the lot. One 
script, called "Johnny and Jingo 
Mine," was sold some years ago to 
Warner Bros, for a movie but the 
proviso was made that no mention be 
made of the source. 

There were other advantages, too. 
The show had wonderful photographic 
possibilities in the visual beauts of 
Death Valley as well as other outdoor 
locations. (A live show was out of the 
question, of course.) There were good 
promotion and merchandising possibil- 
ities for, among other things, the pub- 
lic connected 20 Mule Team Borax 
with Death Valley Days and the 20- 
mule team motif was a crackerjack 
trademark. Moreover, during Death 
I alley Days on radio, there were 
steady increases in sales. 

Last, hut not least, there was Ruth 
C. Woodman, who dug up the material 
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FAST/ 

THOROUGH/ 
GENTLE/ 

HAND SOAP 



Gets out dirt 
plain soap 



re 






Pacific Borax sells 

new TV show to retailers 

Both firm and agency. McCatin-Erickson. 
believe that "Death Valley Days" 
has good merchandising possibilities 
because of its famous name. All 
salesmen are supplied with program 
kit containing information about 
show and material for window display. 
Salesmen are urged to visit stations 
with display iimterial ideas and. 
since show is placed on spot basis, 
each firm rep must be supplied with 
story line for his particular market 



and wrote the original radio scripts. 
Her familiarity with the story prob- 
lems and her writing experience (she 
lias also written for Dr. Christian, Sus- 
pense, and Circle Theatre) were ol al- 
most irreplaceable value. 

All these factors are the sort of 
thing that might run through an ad- 
man's mind in making a decision to 
enter television. But they are not the 
whole story, by any means. To the 
:li< nt. as well as the agenc\ . the clinch- 
ing arguments must he found in the 
hard-boiled nuestion: How does TVs 
cost-per-LOOO compare with other me- 
dia, particularly print media? 

To get the answer. McCann-Erickson 
ran a test last year. They ehose eight 
medium-sized markets Sioux Cit\ , 
Dayton, I tica. Madison, Syracuse, Ce- 
dar Rapids. Harrisburg. and Peoria. 
They were large uiough for valid re- 



sults and yet not so large that the 
survey expense would be prohibitive. 
The agency also felt, as so many do, 
that the big cities do not always give 
"av erage " answers. Retailer coopera- 
tion is also a difficult matter in the 
larger metropolitan centers. 

The cities were divided into four 
groups of two each. The agency ran 
I \ announcements in one group, news- 
paper ads in another, newspaper ads 
backed b\ sampling in a third. The 
fourth was the "control' group — no 
advertising was used. 

(.National magazines weren't includ- 
ed in the study since the company, 
true to form, was then concentrating 
nearly all of its ad budget in Lift', 
IFo/nen's Home Companion, True Sto- 
ry, and Good Housekeeping. Results 
from magazines were thus not possible 
to get on a comparative basis. 



(Neither was radio included in the 
study, although it was taken into ac- 
count when the media question was 
thrashed out. Both the agency and the 
firm felt that 21 years on radio gave 
them enough experience in the medium 
to judge it. The agency also told spon- 
sor that it eouldn't find two more com- 
parable markets for the study and, in 
addition, the client didn't want to 
spend any more money on research. 

(It is the feeling among some out- 
siders, however, that since Pacific Bor- 
ax had dropped The Sheriff from ra- 
dio a short time before, the firm and 
agency had already made up their 
minds that radio was not in the run- 
ning. ) 

A consumer survey followed the ad 
campaigns to measure their impact. 
W hen the figures were all in. the an- 

{ Please turn to page 75) 
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NAME OF ADVERTISING AGENCY 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 



\C£MENT*OF TELEVISION STAtJO-X 



'URXISH TELECASTING FACILITIES TO l«4wfti»cfj 



CONTRACT XU 



I PROGRAM 

H OF TELECAST-, 



TIMES TOIAL TOTAL 

-PKR WEEK-, r-NO. WEfcKi— , ,-NO. IJMKN— , 



•V FIRST TELECAST' 



i)AT6 OF LAST rELKCAST 



ONAL INFORMATION <«ucb m pri»jr«rn cn*leri.J, l»Jc*t, somwtrri*t ifuwuDccmr nt*. MT»ngw**ftt», etc.) 



V 



ACT UAS&O ON RATS CaXO NO^ 



t AGREES.. In coi»*i*o«tjOB oMbt foregoing, to mike payment! to STATION « foltew*; 

Mud to Filo 
Tim* T«leat' Rebrani*! P« 



ES* 

BM R«t t , |- "i. f 

me R*w t , * f . - 

a*rgc f*tt t $ „_ ft —. — . ,- 

Telecaat* 

er comr»i»*ion of if% EXCEPT on cbirgt* indic««d by auteriik [i) 



Additional 
Charge* 



tUitfarfl cofidittoo* on back hereof'. 



NAME OF AGENCY, PER- 
CITY 



■ Membtr of 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 



'L'wiUim t bH Spot J rlertjUttj 



► 



^■ajor §»rovisions 
in TV contract which 
differ from radio form 

Contracts jor programs oj five minutes or over 
are not cancellable jor the first 13 necks 

Contracts jor programs oj less than five 
minutes must be firm jor jour weeks, and 
max be. cancelled anytime thereafter on two 
weeks' written notice 

Ij aural or visual portion oj signal should be 
interrupted, the amount oj adjustment to agency 
is subject to negotiation with the Tl station. 
{Adjustments are easier in radio because 
onlv the sou/id factor need be considered ) 

If station substitutes a sponsored program, of 
public interest, for scheduled program., station 
is liable for agency s non-cancellable live. 
lale.nl costs jor live program and reasonable 
allocated print or rental cost oj film shows 



Standard contract's negotiators sought to make language 
of terms, as well es order form (left), simple, unlegal'istic 



Spot W~s it€*$r 



Is it flexible cuoMlr? 



Sonic a time ii say no. but majority think new format meets present needs 



robabl) no two words in the en- 
tire lexicon of commercial radio have 
been as closely identified as "spot" and 
"(lexibilit) ." The degree to which this 
fiexibilit) has been impaired is the 
prime question which has emerged 
from the adoption last month of a 
standard contract for spot TV by the 
4 A's and the NARTB. 

A poll conducted by sponsor among 
timebuyers. account executives, and 



advertisers disclosed a division of 
opinion on the subject of this newly 
adopted contract. 

A timebuyer for a top agency who 
participated in the negotiations on the 
spot contract form summed up his re- 
action to its provisions as follows: 



controversy 



"To me the contract represents a 
step backward. Spot's one great sell- 
ing point has been its flexibility. That 
characteristic should have been jeal- 
ously guarded and not shackled with 
amendments to meet a current condi- 
tion." 

From an associate media director of 
another agency came this comment: 
"True the sort of flexibility you as- 
( Please turn to page 80) 
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\% hat sponsors should knotv about 



Early mornin 




Costs iiro low: results, good; avsiilnliilitios. tight 



Yfoniinr/ radio is proof icctffi/ TV-proof 

(Share of audience by quarter hours, radio vs. TV. Percentages add to 100% total) 



HOUR (A.M.) 


RADIO 


TV 


6:00- 


6:15 


lOO.O^f 




6:15- 


6:30 


100.0 




6:30- 


6:45 


100.0 




6:45- 


7:00 


100.0 




7:00- 


7:15 


93.3 


6.7% 


7:15- 


7:30 


92.6 


7.4 


7:30- 


7:45 


92.6 


7.4 


7:45- 


8:00 


92.1 


7.9 


8:00- 


8:15 


91.9 


8.1 


8:15- 


8:30 


91.1 


8.9 


8:30- 


8:45 


90.0 


10.0 


8:45- 


9:00 


89.6 


10.4 


9:00- 


9:15 


94.5 


5.5 


9:15- 


9:30 


94.7 


5.3 


9:30- 


9:45 


94.8 


5.2 


9:45- 


10:00 


94.3 


5.7 



The figures shoivii at left 
are based on listening and 
rieivittg checked in a multi- 
state area in \'eie England . 
in which the orer-all TV set 
saturation was 49.5%, or 
ahout one out of erery tico 
homes. Village and farm 
families did more early 
morning listening than did 
urhaii families, but the 
difference teas actually slight. 
I'rban men did 1.1% less 
morning listening than the 
orer-all average; urban 
icomen 0.9% less. 



SOURCE • I9S2 Forest I Whan « idy 
"T I if Boston Trade and Distribution 
Ares Radio and Television Audience ' 

f..r WB' md WPT TV Boston Ma's 



Picture. From WISC, Madison, Wise. 

M \\ no othei time block, in radio today 
are good availabilities so avidly pur- 
sued by timebinets as in the four-hour 
segment between 6:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
"I've got so man} requests from agen- 
cies for good morning availabilities." a 
station rep said last week, ''that I could 
sell all the morning programs and par- 
ticipations on our best stations three 
times o\er--if I onh had them to sell." 

A veteran RBDO timebuyer gave an 
off-the-record reaction from the other 
side of the fence. "It used to be tint 
radio stations would try to sell \ on a 
package deal of announcements in 
morning radio when you wanted the 
choice nighttime slots." he said. "Now, 
it's just the other wav around."' 

What has caused good morning 
availabilities to be snapped up like the 
first batch of postw ar in Ions has been 
a basic shift in the thinking of many 
leading broadcast advertisers and 
agencies regarding air advertising. 

Radio research has tended, during 
the pa>t couple of seasons, to show 



status report 
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nighttime radio audience declining. 
However, morning radio seems hardly 
to have been touched bv the hot elec- 
tronic breath of video, according to 
the same research figures. Most broad- 
cast advertisers today, feel, therefore, 
that morning radio, especially wheii 
measured oil against the growing num- 
ber of multiple-set homes, cannot help 
but be a top advertising value. 

Certainly, research figures bear out 
this logic. About half of the men and 
more than half the women in radio 
homes usually listen to morning ra- 
dio's potpourri of news, music, weath- 
er, and time signals, according to qual- 
itative audience studies like those of 
Dr. Forest L. Whan. 

Audiences do a lot of listening in 
whole-famil) groups, too. The most 
< ommon pattern is to turn on the bed- 
room radio around 6:30 to 7:00 a.m.. 
then shift the listening location to the 
kitchen during the time the famih 
eats breakfast, and then continue after 
breakfast while Mom washes the dishe- 
and Pod drives to work with his car 
radio on. 

Even in heavily saturated TV areas, 
where every other home has a televi- 
sion set and TV outlets are airing 
morning programs as early as 6:30 
a.m.. morning radio walks off with 
most of the honors. About nine people 
are listening to radio between the 
hours of 6^00 and 10:00 a.m. for 
every single person tuned to IV. This 
is true even of T\ -conscious \ew York. 

The tremendous current popularity 
of early morning radio with national 
advertisers is therefore easy to under- 



stand. Kates are still relatively low: 
although some stations have talked of 
putting everything from 6:00 a.m. to 
1 :00 p.m. in Class "A" time brackets, 
most of the basic morning time block 
is still in Class "C * and "'D time. 
Purchases are flexible; although net- 
works have been opening up commer- 
cial service as early as 8:00 a.m. EST. 
the 6:00 to 10:00 a.m. time block is 
about 73' t '"station option time'' and 
is therefore sold on a spot basis. 

When these morning radio advan- 
tages arc added to those of audience 
size, the reasons for morning radio's 
transformation from ugl) duckling to 
advertising swan are clear. Morning 
radio : 

1. Has big audiences, in both T\ 
and non-TV areas. 

2. Has low rates, thus stretching the 
v alue of ad budgets. 

3. Can offer audience compositions 
comparable to those at night. 

4. Has a cost-per-1.000 homes aver- 
age often superior to anything else a 
station may offer during the rest of 
the day. 

As a result, millions of advertising 
dollars are now being poured into ra- 
dio advertising, both spot and network 
in the 6:00 to 10:00 a.m. period, from 
the budgets of some of broadcasting's 
biggest sponsors. Here are just a few 
names on the list of morning radio 
clients : 

Foods: Stokely-Yan Camp. General 
Foods. Best Foods. Campbell's, Swift 
& Co., National Biscuit Co., Wheatena. 
I Please turn to page 12) 



AGENCY EXECUTIVE: 

Robert Reuschle of McCann-Erickson 
New York City 

"Morning radio is so iam-pai r. rd that clients 
may well have lo lal.e a sertnul look ul 
availabilities in daytime and nighttime'" 





Elliott Plowe of Peter Paul 
Naugatuck, Conn. 

"We've used morning radio principally 
newscasts — ior 20 years. is a medium, 
it is constantly growing in value to us.'' 



Homes tuning morning radio (0:00-10:00 a.m.) in fa t-«» hen markets ami entire IJ. S. 





6.00 


■7:00 a.m. 


7:00-8:00 a.m. 


8:00-9:00 a.m. 


9:00- 


10:00 a.m. 


Nielsen Area 


% of 
homes 


Homes 
reached 


% of 
homes 


Homes 
reached 


<"r of 
homes 


Homes 
readied 


c < of 
homes 


Homes 
reached 


NEW YORK 


4.2 


2 t. 1.909 


12.7 


053.03 1 


I6..1 


His.iim 


17.7 


910,134 


PITTSBURGH 


2.7 




10..1 


232.0.>O 


11.0 


2r,n.n(io 


13.0 


2117.300 


CINCINNATI 


7.4 


291.1 Id 


lit. 1 


72;f,8.>« 


22.4 


mil. 2 m 


21.9 


nai..*4G 


CHICAGO 


9.2 


407,2011 


22.0 


1,1 I7.HZ4 


24.3 


1.23 1.197 


2fi.fi 


1,3.11.014 


LOS ANGELES 


4.0 


(iit. 000 


10.0 


171 ..>«© 


12.9 


221.23.' 


17.0 


301.1140 


TOTAL U. S. 


4 .4 


3,370.000 


17.0 


7,445,000 


10.7 


H.OSit.OOO 


21.2 


»,2»6%©00 



NOTE: Figures for ~*Total V. .S." have been specially adjusted for 
SPONSOR by A. C. Nielsen for differences in lime zones, so that 
each hourly heading reflects the combined average listening in each 
of the four time zones at that hour* This teas done because most 
pre-10 :00 a.m. radio programing is locally produced by stations. 



SOURCE: A. C Nielsen Co -aav Mo -£at Bverage^ rjr February- March 
l r,r >2. This period selected because rating and judiencc oehavior is roughly 
similar to ' at expected to be tr ..e of IVoven^e'-De-ember 1952.) 
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CIlAlli OS nit: hovlei'ari) 

neic half-hour drama series, international 
in both its setting and appeal. Based on 
the famed short stories of Leonard Merrick, 
England's O. Henry, and played by 
a topflight Hollywood cast. 




those ii i:ia: rui: n i rs 

Charles ff inninger at his warm and 
whimsical //est. A new half-hour series of 
dramas which are set in the Twenties and 

which will keep viewers of all generations 
chuckling from start to end. 



four top 



drawing 
cards ! 




CHOtr\ TllKATUK 
new edition of a top-rated 
Bing Crosby Enterprises dramatic 

anthology, available for first-run 
lowing. Half-hour film series with 

a format that's proven its power 
to draw the entire family. 



Pick one of them, any one. and you II have 
a TV film show thai can t he heat. 

For they re four new acediigh series with 
two of TV films* highest names hehind them . . . 
Bing Crosby Enterprises as producer and CBS 
Television Film Sales as distributor. 

All four are sure bids for big audiences. 
Now available on a national first-run basis, 
they offer yon broad appeal, topmost quality 
(at low. low cost) and all ol the production 
values that are Bing Crosby Enterprises" 
trademarks. 

And CBS Television Film Sales* community 
saturation merchandising service will help 
you turn the greatest possible number of 
viewers into customers. 

We ll be happy to put our cards on the table 
for you. For further details and a private 
showing, if you like, just call in . . . 

CBS TELEVISfOiV FILM SALES 

offices in New )oik, Chicago, Los Angeles and Memphis. 

Aha available: The Gene Autry Show. Files of Jeffrey Jones, 
Holiday in Paris. The Uange Rider. Strange Adventure. 
Vienna Philharmonic Orclieslia. World's Immortal Oj)eras. 
Cases of Eddie Drake and Hollywood on the Line. 



I COFFEE 



HOME IMPROVEMENTS 



SPONSOR: K. Martin flarrel! Co. AGENCY: Direct 

OAIM'LE CASK HISTORY: To launch his Bailey's Su- 
preme Coffee in the \ or folk market I ;/ hail not been of- 
fered there prior to January 1952). this sponsor selected 
morning 77 . lie look three participations a week on 
Relax, a d.j.-variety show seen on IFTAR-Tl . Monday 
through Friday, 9:00 to ID. -00 a.m. Sales greatly ex- 
ceeded expectations. In September, due to the Tl build- 
up, llarrell secured an order foi the coffee from the Colo- 
nial Stores chain, giring it excellent distribution in the 
market. Sponsor lias renewed for another 20 weeks. 
WTAU T\ , Norfolk PROCRVM: Relax 



SPONSOR: Globe Home Improvement Co. AGENCY: Direct 

CAPS I LE c:\SE HISTORY: Globe sponsors a five-min- 
ute segment each Friday on this daily 1:00 to 1:30 p.m. 
woman's program, inviting listeners to phone in inquiries. 
They hare been averaging five calls within each fire-min- 
ute segment. 'The culls include requests for estimates on 
Youngstown Kitchens as well as on home improvements. 
The average kitchen sale is S 1.000: home improvement 
sales average $300. The ratio: one sale to every three 
inquiries. The cost: about SoO a program. 



\V\I.\R-T\ . Baltimore 



PROGRAM: The Woman*- Angle 




TEA 



FRUIT SLICERS 



SPONSOR: Independent Grocer*" Wn. \GENCY: Direct 

CW'Sl I.E. CASE HISTORY: About 75 members of the 
Indiana id A sponsor Danger mis Assignment on WTTl . 
Thursdays, <'!:30 to 9:00 p.m. A different product is 
plugged on each program. On one show in July, they 
advertised lea I Upton s I . These 75 grocers normally sell 
about 12,000 lbs. of tea [all brands) a year. As a result 
of the one program, they sold over 7,000 lbs. of lea in 
one week alone for a sales gross of about $8,000. Ao 
other advertising beside the one-lime Tl plug was used. 

\YTT\ . Rlootiiingtor., In<l. PROGRAM: Dangerous Alignment 



SOFT DRINK 



SPONSOR : Oregon \\ a-liington. California 
Pear Unreaii 



\OEN(A : Direct 



CAPSULE CASE HISTORY: When faced with a pear 
surplus, members of the Bureau reasoned that if they 
could gel u new oear and apple slicer into the hands of 
enough people, it would help sell more pears. The Bu- 
reau offered such a slicer {for 25^1 via tut) integrated 
commercials by Faye Stewart on her daily 1 :00 to 2:00 
p.m. KIM\ Kitchen. 77;e two pitches ion <"> August and 1 
September) brought in over 2.150 letters, ordering 3.290 
sliccrs for a -SI 50 air investment. Pear sales went up loo. 

KPIX. San Fraricisrn PROGRAM: KTIX Kitchen 



SALT SHAKERS 



SPONSOR: Nehi-Royal Crown AGENCY: Duke Kerstein Co. 
Cola Bottling Co. 

CM'SlLE C\SE HISTORY: This company had a 10- 
year record of only modest increases in sales each year. 
In February 1952 (hey bought the Laurel & Hardy series 
on KOIl-Tl , Sunday 5:00 to 5:30 p.m., incorporating a 
local, live five-minute commercial. In jour months, at a 
cost of $35 per program, they had a 40' T increase over 
the previous year's business. Sponsor has trvice renewed 
original ]3-weelc schedule, is now using another film show 
{ Dick Tracy I in the same Sunday afternoon time slot. 



KOB- IA , Mhmpierqne. N. M. 



PROGRAM; Laurel & Hardy 



PIES 



SPONSOR: Kranich Bros : hit'] Jewelry Store \CENCA : Direct 

CAPSl LE C\SE HISTORY: These two jewelry stores 
jointly sponsor Med Kain Comments on die News, Thurs- 
days, 10:30 to 10: 15 p.m. On one of their three one-min- 
ute commercials one night they displayed a pair of nov- 
elty sall-and-peppei shakers selling for 390 a pair. The 
day following the telecast both stores sold out their entire 
.supply of the shakers 727 pairs and had to turn down 
over 200 extra requests. This was a $2!>3 return from an 
ad, expenditure of about $50. 



WGAL 'IA, Earn aster, Pa, 



PROGR \ M: Red Kain Comments mi 
the News 



SPONSOR: Table Talk Pastry Co. \GENCY: Reingoltl Co. 

(APSl LE CASE HISTORY : After spon sor ing The Range 
Rider for 20 weeks cm both IVBZ-Tl', Boston [Sunday. 
7:00 to 7:30 p.m.] and IF J 'All-TV, Providence (Sunday, 
0:00 to 6:30 p.m.), this pie-baking company reported a 
30' , increase in business. In the months of Januar y and 
February alone it sold over 00',' more pies than, in the 
same months the previous year. Sponsor gives full credit 
for increase to the Tl show, lie is happy with low cost- 
per- 1, 000 I in Boston, 81.29) and has renewed program. 



\\ IS/.-TA , llo.-ion 

\R-T\, Providence 



PROGRAM: The Range Rider 





The largest stockyards east of Chicago 
— Lancaster, Pennsylvania's Union Stock- 
yards, serving Reading, York, Harrisburg, 
Lebanon and other areas — overflowed 
with a profusion of pigs one day recently. 
Occasion was the Lebanon-Lancaster 
County 4-H Pig Round-up and Sale, and 
naturally, a WGAL-TV crew was on hand 
to bring the day's highlights to the many 
interested farm families in WGAL-TV's 
large Eastern Pennsylvania viewing audi- 
ence. The camera followed Tom King, 
livestock specialist from Penn State Col- 
lege, as he judged the pigs, and also caught 
a glimpse of young Lorraine Eshleman, of 



Lebanon, with her carefully tended entry. 
Both on its news shows and its popular 
"Television Farmer" show, WGAL-TV 
took its farm viewers straight to the scene 
of the round-up, gave them a clear and 
complete story of this interesting agricul- 
tural event. 



WGAL-TV 

Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 

A Steinman Station 
Clair R. McCollough, Pres. 



Represented by 

ROBERT 

New York 



MEEKER ASSOCIAT ES 



Chicago 



Los Angeles 



San Francisco 
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\\ hut tupe of yardstick do you use? to iletermine 
the success of u radio or TV premium offer? 



Samuel Mendleson 



President 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 
New York 




Mr. Street 



The 

picked panel 

answers 

Mr. Mendleson 

The quick off- 
ihe-shoulder an- 
swer to this ques- 
tion is obviously 
"sales" hut these 
are difficult to 
measure due to 
diversity of me- 
dia used. Lets 
break our yard- 
stick up inlo 
three one-foot 
lengths and get the answer this way. 

Starch has proved that devoting at 
least one-half of a magazine ad to a 
premium promotion produces a slight 
increase in noting and a considerable 
increase in reading of the product 
''sell" copy as well as the premium 
cop). It is my belief that the same re- 
sults are obtained when a premium 
commercial, he it radio or TV. is used. 
People sit up and watch or listen more, 
intent!) when a premium is offered. 

I would argue with the typical agen- 
cy measurement eost-per-I ,000 re- 
turns because it is my belief that a 
bonus of interest is created in any me- 
dium of advertising when a premium 
is used. Many agencies are inclined 
to charge all radio or TV programing 
time to a premium and come up with 
fantastic c.osl-per-1,000 returns. 

I say that even if people do not 
send in for the offer, they still pa) 
more attention to the commercial and 
appreciate the fact thai the offer was 
made. Before one return is in on a 
premium offer, the advertiser has al- 
ready received a bonus of interest. 



This first notch on the yardstick I 
would like to call ''added interest." 

We have been most successful re- 
cently in offering premiums on partici- 
pating shows. The personalities on 
these shows really get behind these 
items, do a terrific selling job on a 
pcrson-to-person basis, offering out- 
produces premium as a special gift. 

In any premium promotion, the 
trade gets shaken up a bit, and our 
salesmen perk up at the same time. As 
an offer gels rolling, we find that this 
enthusiasm tends to snowball. This 
would be the second notch on my yard- 
stick: "enthusiasm" — at the station 
level, trade level, sales level, as well as 
at the consumer level. 

The last measure I would include in 
this yardstick would be comparing the 
number of returns with those of other 
successful users and with our own past 
experience. It is important in analyz- 
ing returns to make sure that your ra- 
dio and TV box numbers are separat- 
ed from your newspaper, magazine, or 
point-of-sale media- so the results can 
be properly analyzed. 

Just as there are several miserable 
Broadwav shows and one or two stand- 
out successes each season. I believe 
that if the premium is good and is 
properly promoted, it can attain the 
success of the recent Liplon s Chefsaw 
and the Colgate's Princess Doll. 

Summing up. while sales are the ul- 
timate goal of any premium promo- 
tion, it would he wise to consider the 
interest created; the enthusiasm gen- 
erated through channels to the con- 
sumer; and finally, based on experi- 
ence, the results of similar offers. 
James Street 

Mgr., Premium Service Office 
General Foods Corp. 
New York 




i.i.ss Harrison 



Actually, there 
are various yard- 
slicks depending 
on the purpose 
for which the 
premium promo- 
lion was planned 
and the purpose 
may vary from 
product to prod- 
uct, or premium 
promotion to 

premium promotion. 

In general, we at Scheideler, Beek, 
and Werner, Inc., consider the primary 
purpose of premium offers that of 
sampling new customers. For this rea- 
son, we have developed a follow-up re- 
search technique that quite accurately 
determines the number of new users a 
given premium deal develops, and that 
indicates the subsequent number of re- 
peat customers. On one promotion, for 
example, by actual check, nearly 50% 
of the premium purchases were made 
by new customers and half of these 
became repeat customers. 

In order to have a common denomi- 
nator for comparison of different pre- 
mium promotions, one yardstick we 
use is the "Inquiry Cost" --that is, the 
advertising cost for the promotion per 
customer order. Through such a com- 
mon denominator, we can compare na- 
tional deals with regional or local 
ones; the effectiveness of a premium 
on one product with those on other 
products; and, especially, we can com- 
pare results of use of various media 
radio. TV. newspapers, magazines, etc. 
for each account using premiums. 

In general, daytime radio inquiry 
costs are less than newspaper inquiry 
costs, and newspaper inquiry costs less 
than magazines. This conclusion is 
based on years of experience. In the 
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Mr. MacDonald 



case of television, the medium is still 
so new, insofar as premium promo- 
tions are concerned, that we are still 
gathering our basic data. However, 
the inquiry costs on some television 
promotions have been amazingly low 
in one case, two and one-half cents 
per inquiry — and we already can fore- 
see a steadily increasing use of pre- 
miums on TV. 

M\UG*KET 1 1 AKRISO \ 
Premium Manager 
Scheideler, Beck & W enter 
AW York 



T h e yardstick 
that 1 have used 
in appraising the 
success or failure 
of a premium 
that is promoted 
by radio and/or 
television is very 
rarely the num- 
ber of actual re- 
quests for the 
premium itself. 
My yardstick in evaluating the premi- 
um promotion is: "Did we achieve the 
objective for which this premium was 
designed?'' 

For example, in the introduction of 
a new product you rarely use a premi- 
um at the outset. Other devices such 
as couponing and sampling; and special 
price concessions are usually in order. 
After you have attained your desired 
distribution, then you can move in 
with the premium. An analy sis of your 
results will give you an indication of 
the impact of your introductory meth- 
ods. 1 herefore, if y°u find that certain 
areas respond weakly to the premium, 
you may find that you have a sales 
problem in specific areas. The next 
phase of this problem is when vour 
product becomes fairly well established 
and enjovs good consumer acceptance. 
This is the time to offer a premium that 
can he related, to some extent, to your 
sales. Since most radio and TV offers 
are send-aways. it would be y ery ex- 
pensive to set up the mechanics to get 
a good solid answer to this problem. 

The one type of premium whose ef- 
fectiveness can be measured saleswise 
is the point-of-sale premium. This is a 
premium that is either packaged with 
the product or given awav at the point- 
of-sale. Generally speaking, very few 
adult premiums of this nature are 
backed hv radio and TV. This is not 
( Please turn to page 88 I 



WDSU DEVELOPS 

OUTSTANDING 
SALES SUCCESSES! 




• Yes . . . here in New Orleans, 
WDSU has once again dem- 
onstrated its power to produce 
greafer sales for dollar wise 
clients. 

• Here are the facts: to deter- 
mine the advertising effective- 
ness of WDSU, completely 
separate and individual tests 
were conducted by four of 
New Orleans' leading retail 
stores.* Each store selected its 
own test item among which 
were brunch coats, television 
sets, cotton piece goods and 
women's hosiery. For the tests, 
an equal advertising budget 
was allotted to both WDSU 
and to a competing medium. 

• In each store, an impartial 
survey group— Advertising Re- 
search Bureau, Inc. — inter- 
viewed customers who had 
been attracted by the adver- 
tising. Results of these indi- 
vidual surveys revealed that 
WDSU attracted from 12.5% 
to 27.4% more people to the 
stores than the competing 
medium. And in total dollar 
volume — WDSU's radio cus- 
tomers spent from 17.6% to 
23.1% more than did custo- 
mers of the competing me- 
dium. 

• If your sales picture is in the 
"dark room"— dollar for dol- 
lar - WDSU can "develop" 
greater sales for you in the 
"Billion Dollar New Orleans 
Market" 



*(We'll gladly send you complete 
details upon request.) 




Write, Wire 
or Phone Your 
JOHN BLAIR MAN! 
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Radio 



7 a message iio« out sponsoi 

...and now a message 



by Bob Foreman 



Q 



'ne of the strangest paradoxic 
among many created by the mon- 
-ter known as television is that a 
number ot network advertiser-, 
and perhaps the networks them- 
selves, dread the opening up of 
new markets. It's true there is a 
crying need for other channels- in 
present one-channel towns. But the 
spread of the medium to new terri- 
tory, something that ordinarily 
would he a welcomed thing, is 
\ iewed with misgivings. \ot that 
anyone desires to limit the dissem- 
ination oi entertainment and news 
nor to prevent more people from 
coming into range of the tremen- 
dous selling power ol television, 
hut it is solely the economics of 
the move that causes shudders. 
That is, from the advertiser's point 
of view. 

Today, even the huge expendi- 
ture is hard put to it to accommo- 
date a lull TV network. On the 
other hand, many advertisers with 
two- or three-million dollar budg- 
ets are used to thinking of them- 
selves as definitely in the big 
leagues and in the position oi buy- 
ers in a seller's market. To their 
disillusionment, these iolks now 
find that with talent costs so high 
and time already way up there, 
their appropriations are looking 
mighty skimpy indeed. This is es- 
pecially true if they hope to have 
a smidgen lell over lor magazines 
or radio or match covers. On top 
of all this, let s add a dozen or 
100 or 200 stations, regardless of 
their size, to the present line-up. 
and mid not only strain the adver- 
tiser's budget, but in a majority of 
cases von rupture it completely. 

Perhaps this is why we've heard 
\crv little talk to date, in a medi- 
um where talk is rampant, about 
what is going to happen when the 



thousands of new channels are al- 
located, built, and on the air. 

A few things are for sure, 
though. For example, no matter 
how many channels are finally in 
operation, it is still going to be 
true — in fact, almost as true as it 
is with the present 111-odd sta- 
tions- —that a comparatively few 
outlets will cover a goodly per- 
centage of the sets as well as a nice 
slice of the purchasing power of 
the country. So it may well be that 
the more stations added, the more 
advertisers who will consider buy- 
ing a limited number of stations — 
only in the bigger markets. In oth- 
er words, an increase in TV outlets 
may actually cause a cutback in 
the number which national adver- 
tisers purchase. 

\\ hether the networks will allow 
an advertiser this prerogative at 
first or later or ever remains to be 
seen. Hut as sure as a dollar is 
worth 50^ today, the medium is 
going to come to that, whether it 
be on a spot basis or network. 

Here's also something to look 
for. Film programs will be bicy- 
cled from station-group to station- 
group on a hit-and-run or "Uiglit" 
basis. Such an approach presents 
a fairly sound way of touching all 
the bases without causing an ad- 
vertiser to go broke in the process. 

As for the 52-week every-week 
advertiser, he is already almost as 
scarce as the pterodactyl and will 
soon make that bird seem common- 
place by comparison. 

Just in case it seems that I'm 
ringing the death knell for the new- 
channels that will open up, let me 
state I believe just the opposite to 
be true. What the above dilemma 
will set in motion will be. I be- 
lieve, a tremendous volume of tru- 
ly local TV advertising. It will 



permit the local banker and baker 
and candlestick manufacturer to 
buy time in his own backyard — 
and buy it he will. 

W hether a home-town advertis- 
er can get into tin 1 medium right 
off the bat as bis channel opens up 
will depend, of course, on how 
close to the wall the big boys are 
forced who are still buying net- 
works in all markets. Unless I 
miss what is purely my guess, this 
should be on the very day that a 
batch of new stations go on the air. 
Therefore, all of this adds up. not 
to disaster, but to a very healthy 
future for television as an adver- 
tising medium. 



commercial reviews 



TELEVISION 

program; Lava Soap (P&G) 

agency: Biow Co., N.Y.C. 

program: One-minute announcement 

PRODI XER: Shamus Culhane 

Here's an extremely tightly packed com- 
mercial in which every frame fights for 
attention and achieves it, leaving a last- 
ing advertising impression on its viewers. 

The opening scene shows a man empty- 
ing things into a garbage can and the 
sound track whimsically states that here is 
Dad on his day of rest. The next shot of 
Dad depicts him washing the grime off 
his hands with Lava. Abruptly, we leave 
the realistic approach and in tight close- 
up, we see animated visualization of Lava's 
"thousands of tiny scrubbers" at work on 
the knuckles and around the nails of his 
hands as they are being washed. 

The animation though symbolic, gives a 
feeling of realism, since it so graphically 
portrays the action of the soap. Thus 
the copy idea is put across in a tremend- 
ously effective way, and as only TV can 
do it, thanks to the combination of sight 
and motion. This same concept in a mag- 
azine, for example, might very well look 
silly. 

There is an excellent choice of opticals 
which adds pace to the announcement as 
well as interest, especially where the word 
Lava is spelled out with the familiar chant 
accompanying the video. Tt's worth not- 
ing that this chant is worked into a new 
ditty in such a way that the years of value 
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WHAT IS AN INEXPENSIVE TV COMMERCIAL? 



■ 



A cheap commercial is one on which creative 
and production costs have been drastically cut 
at the expense of effectiveness. 

SARRA does not make cheap commercials. 

SARR A does make inexpensive commercials. 

An inexpensive commercial is one on which 
creative imagination and production methods 
have been skillfully combined to do a success- 
ful selling job. 

Or an inexpensive commercial may be one 
so fresh and interesting that it can be used 
again and again without becoming tiresome 



. . . one in which the repetition has a cumu- 
late e sales value. (For instance, the Lucky 
Strike opening is in its third year; Philco 
opening, second year. Pet Milk, A&P, and 
many others are using the, same Sarra Com- 
mercials for the third year.) " 

An inexpensive commercial is one that comes 
over the home television screen with all the 
quality retained that went into the original. 
To insure this fidelity Sarra makes its own 
V'lde-O'riglnal prints in its own quality-con- 
trolled laboratory. 




Dealers' shelves were swept clean 
of a combination offer of Stopette 
Deodorant and Poof Body Powder by 
first showings of this Sarra commer- 
cial on the "What's My Line?" pro- 
gram. Made for Jules Montennier, 
Inc. through Earle Ludgin & Co. 



Unman interest situations drama- 
tize the various uses for Pet milk 
so pleasingly and convincingly that 
this series of Sarra spots is still 
being used for the third year. Pro- 
duced for Pet Milk Company 
through Gardner Advertising Co. 



Vide-o-riginal is Sana's name for a 
quality- controlled motion picture 
print custom-made in Sana's own 
labor atory to give maximum fidelity 
on the home TV screen. Every print 
receives individual attention in quan- 
tities of one . . . or hundreds. 



We'd be pleased to give you case histories on why 
Sarra TV commercials are inexpensive commercials. 




ARK 




New York: 200 East 56th Street 
Chicago: 16 East Ontario Street 



SPECIALISTS IN VISUAL SELLING 
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Become sponsors who 

RENEW like these: 

* VANITY FAIR TISSUES Boston, Mass. WNAC-TV 
WIEDEMANN BREWING CO., Columbus, 0. WBNS-TV 

Cincinnati, Ohio WLW-T 
Dayton, Ohio WHIO-TV 

* DAW DRUG COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. WHAM-TV 

Syracuse, N. Y. WSYR-TV 
Utica, N. Y. WKTV-TV 
Chicago, III. WBKB-TV 
Pittsburgh, Pa. WDTV 
Toledo, Ohio WSPD-TV 



PETER HAND BREWERY 
SUN DRUG CO. 
BUCKEYE BREWERY 



"2nd YEAR' 



.ecause of 



jS like these: 



- UNt ,39.3 



] VIOEODEX) , 



L (AUG 
m 'lOEOOEX) 



. (SEPT. 

Adeooe* : 




27.8 
40.8 
57.7 
63.2 
32.7 



1 st 
1 st 



ALU WEEK 
ALL STATIONS 



ALL WEEK 
ALL STATIONS 



Olid THURSDAY NIGHT 
C ALL STATIONS 

1 Ct *l-L WEEK 

1 ALL STATIONS 

IT.edl 

Olid THURSDAY NIGHT 
L ALL STATIONS 

Qrd THURSDAY NIGHT 
O ALL STATIONS 










mi 



mini 
vm&i 







Coming Ip- 

Peifect 
Precision 

Prints 



"SELECTIVE PRINTING 
FOR EVERY SCENE" 

This is one of the essential depart- 
ments at Precision which doesn't 
depend on automatic machinery. 
Only intelligence and skill can be 
depended on to select a timing value 
for the correct printing of essential 
elements. That's what you get in a 
Precision timed print — a selective 
printing exposure for every scene. 




YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
BETTER 16mm PRINTS 



15 Years Research and Spe- 
cialization in every phase of 
1 6111111 processing, visual and 
aural. So organized and equip- 
ped that all Precision jobs are 
of the highest quality. 

Individual Attention is given 
each film, each reel, each scene, 
each frame — through every 
phase of the complex husiness of 
processing — assuring you of the 
very hest results. 

Our Advanced Methods and 
our constant checking and adop- 
tion of up-to-the-minute tech- 
niques, plus new engineering 
principles and special machinery 



Precision Film Laboratories — a di- 
vision of J. A. Maurer, Inc., has 14 
years of specialization in the lOtnm 
field, consistently meets the latest de- 
mands for higher quality and speed. 



enable us to offer service un- 
equalled anywhere! 

Newest Facilities in the 16mm 
field are available to customers 
of Precision, including the most 
modern applications of elec- 
tronics, chemistry, physics, optics, 
sensitonietry and densitometry— 
including exclusive Maurer- 
designed equipment— your guar- 
antee that only the best is yours 
at Precision! 



PRECISION 



I 



L 



FILM LABORATORIES, INC. 
21 West 46th St., 
New York 19/N.Y, 
JU 2-3970 



Lava has in it are maintained, yet brought 
up to date by the incorporation within the 
new jingle. 

Lava has here, I'd say, an excellent 
combination of live action and animation, 
music and straight sell, all adding up to a 
fine commercial for a product in one of 
the most competitive advertising fields. 

TELEVISION 



PKOMiCT: 
PKOGKAM : 



Pepsodent Toothpaste 
McConn-Erickson, N.Y.C. 
"Heaven for Betsy," CBS 



In this twice-weekly 15-minute epic 
which somehow manages to create a situa- 
tion and then resolve it plus sell two 
products, the live closing commercial (in 
contrast to the spot film on another prod 
uct used at the opening) is worthy of a 
few well sorted out picas of comment. 
The stars of the program are two pleasant 
young people who according to the credits 
at the show sign-off are actually married. 
According to their dialogue as well, they 
seem to partake of this relation. Their 
names are Jack Lemmon and Cynthia 
Stone — and it is this couple, having set- 
tled the show situation for the evening, 
who return in character and usually in 
pajamas to do a verbal segue to the hard- 
selling copy on Pepsodent. 

I must confess they build this bridge 
with skill. The copy is somewhat between 
the cold blooded "and now a word from 
our sponsor" and a real honest-to-goodness 
commercial. It is a well composed and 
nicely delivered 20 or 30 seconds in dia- 
logue which launches into the product 
fairly quickly and straightforwardly, and 
even handles some sales points. But the 
beauty of the way the device is done is 
that the words ring true. Either the copy 
is so colloquially conceived or the commer- 
cial verbiage is so adroitly delivered that 
the sound and sense of them becomes be- 
lievable as well as interesting. Probably 
both. 

This lead-in is topped off by a goodly 
hunk of straight sell delivered, voice-over, 
by an announcer, the video being a couple 
of telops (still pix) . In this copy we 
learn of the two types of Pepsodent and 
get some typically commercial reiteration 
of the theme line: "for that clean mouth 
taste." All in all, I'd say here is a neat 
little commercial package making excel- 
lent use of two capable stars and the lim- 
ited time allotment in a 15-minute time 

★ * * 

segment. 
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your TV films? 




you con ' 
do better 
with SPOT— 
much better 



V 



When you place your TV film shows on a Spot basis, you don't 
get tangled up in cable allocations, "must" stations or minimum 
group requirements. With Spot, you buy only the markets you wish 
find stations clear time more readily. And there's a saving 
in time charges — enough to cover film prints, 
their distribution and others costs. 

Get the full details from your Katz representative. 



THE KATZ AGENCY, INC • A' utio n a I Advertising Representatives 

488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK ??, NEW YORK • CHICAGO • LOS ANGELES • SAN FRANCISCO • ATLANTA • DAUAS • KANSAS CITY • DETROIT 
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That nice "gal next 
door" knows all the 
latest recipes, all 
about what's new in 
the stores, what to 
do about beauty pro- 
blems, is full of new 
ideas about decora- 
tion. Kay Larson is 
"the gal next door" 
to thousands of Cen- 
tral New York house- 
wives who take time 
off each day at 3:15 
for a friendly session 
with her in their TV 
rooms. You'll find 
this light-hearted 
participation show an 
ideal place to spot 
your product story. 

Represented Nationally 
By the KATZ AGENCY 

CBS • ABC • DUMONT 



WHEN 

TELEVISION 

JYRACVSE 

A MEREDITH STATION 




agency profile 



Jack Upton 

V.p. in charge of N.Y. service 
N. W. Aver & Sons, Inc. 



Jack Upton was a bit startled to discover, shortly after receiving 
his degree at Yale, that the last thing in the world he wanted to be 
was an electrical engineer. It didn't roally matter — in 1932 electrical 
engineers were queued up at employment agencies like political job- 
seekers the day after election. 

So he went to work as a tulip bulb salesman in Bamberger's depart- 
ment store. Four years and three jobs later, he entered the advertis- 
ing field by signing up as an N. W. Ayer trainee. 

Currently heading up Ayer's New York office, Jack oversees the 
sen icing of accounts like Lever's Surf, Cannon Mills towels. National 
Dairy Products. American Telephone & Telegraph, Lederle Labora- 
tories. Telechron clocks, and Yardlev toiletries — to name a few. 

Jack believes careful tailoring of an advertising program to a 
client's exact sales problem is the greatest service an agency can 
perform. The Sealtesl Big Top, an hour-long circus show via CBS 
TV every Saturday noon, for example, seems to be the answer to 
Na'ional Dairy's praver for an ideal sales medium. 

As Jack puts it, "Not only does the program reach a walloping 
lr'g audience (Nielsen estimated 3.839,000 homes reached by the 13 
September program), but the circus format lends itself to a host of 
merchandising gimmicks. Contests and premium offers prove the 
pulling power of the show and have given us ample reason for con- 
tinuing the program for more than 90 weeks. Then. too. we have six 
minutes in which to promote the sales of everything from cottage 
cheese to special seasonal flavors of ice cream.'' 

Another program which Jack things particularly suits the client's 
needs is 1 1 an kin s Falls, soap opera, for Surf on NBC TV. The dif- 
ference between radio and TV treatments of a soap opera is pointed 
out by Jack, who sa)s. " I be impact of TV is so great that stress must 
be placed on realism and naturalness. You don t have to be as emo- 
tional as on radto. You must avoid phoniness because it is too easily 
detected on TV." 

One subject that doesn't disturb Jack's equanimity is that of 
whether vou have to sponsor a whole TV show in order to get impact. 
"It's just a matter of simple economics." lie says. "Sole sponsorship 
of a bigtime TV show is impossible for the little fellow. So what's 
wrong with bining a slice of a high-audience show'.'' Nobody has Life 
to themselves, so why do jou have to be alone on a TV program?" 

★ ★ ★ 
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Ha, ha, ain't Roger Miller a card! He's our Program Director. 

Got his title (and more money) only 7-months ago... or was it 7-years? 

He's never satisfied. 



But seriously, that's exactly why he Js our P.D. Never satisfied . . . 
always popping up with new ideas for live talent Shows. And we 
give him plenty to create with — a staff of nearly 50 full-time highly 
experienced employees. 

Incidentally, Rog is another "fugitive" from a Fifty Thousand w after 
in Chicago. But he's learning! 

So are all the rest of us — learning a little more each week about 

M 

Creative Radio ... in the Land of Milk and^foney. 

Wisconsin's most show -full < 

IN 

Green Bay 

HAYDN R. EVANS, Gen. Mgr. 
Represented By WEED & COMPANY 
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iSi'urus Cut'suv, Coca puppets 

The Benrus Watch Company has 
come up with a new twist in the old 
practice <>f capitalizing on the popu- 
larity of show talent -a twist that has 
paid ofT handsomely in sales. 




make hit. speetl watch sales 

mercial. He added: "This commer- 
cial has brought the most favorable re- 
sponse we have had to an) Benrus ad- 
vertising thus far. both on the dealer 
and consumer level. The studio audi- 
ence at ) our Shoir oj Shows actually 
applauded the pitch. Dealers have sent 
letters of praise, have requested repro- 
ductions of the figurines to use in mer- 
chandising. All in all. it's been a won- 
derful success." 

The commercial. Benrus estimates, 
will be seen by some 30.000.000 peo- 
ple. The firm uses only broadcast ad- 



Puppet films run in both net, spot campaigns 

Benrus has been a participating 
sponsor on NBC TV s 5 our Show oj 
Shows (Saturday. 9:00 to 10:30 p.m.) 
since its inception. This pa?t summer, 
it was hoping to get the show's stars. 
Sid Caesar and linogene Coca, to make 
some film commercials for the Benrus 
Calendar Watch, but various factors 
made this impossible. 'I hen the firm 
and its ad agency, J. 1). Tardier \ Co.. 
hit on the idea of using life-like pup- 
pets of the comedy team instead. 

So the puppets were created and the 
film commercials made, u*rng a sound 
track previously recorded h) Caesar 
and Coca. The pitch was filmed in 
one-minute and 20-second versions. 
I he commercials were launched on 
Your Show oj Shows this fall, as well 
as in the 00-market spot TV campaign. 

There had been no TV advertising 
on the Calendar Watch since last 
spring, when film commercials for the 
watch featuring Dean Martin and Jerrv 
Lewis ran on ) our Show oj Shows 
I Benrus also uses TV for five other 
watches). When the puppet commer- 
cial made ils debut on the network TV 
show in September, dealer reaction was 
instantaneous. According to llarvev M, 
Bond. licnrns advertising director: 
"''I here was a tremendous rev itali/ation 
of sales and dealer advertising for the 
Calendar Watches immediatch follow- 
ing the fir>t showing of the new eom- 



vertisma;. 



* ★ ★ 



Tontine-twister is dv-twisteth 

NARTSR lias become SUA. No more 
stumbling over the right order of 
words for the National Association of 
Radio and Television Station Repre- 
sentatives. No more confusion of 
NARTSR with N ARTE. Now it's just 
plain SRA : Station Representative- 
Association. 

NARTSR. or rather SBA. was 
founded in 1947 for the twofold pur- 
pose of promoting spot advertising and 
protecting the reps from any tendency 



Sponsors can tciii awards 
in BASS "Results" contest 

Local advertisers judged by the 
Broadcast Advertising Bureau to be the 
most practical users of radio advertis- 
ing will receive special awards this 
year in the BAB's second annual "Ra- 
dio Cets Results" contest. 

The contest, conducted among BAB s 
660 member stations, aims to obtain 
result stories from the stations for BAB 
to use in promoting radio as an ad 
medium. Last year, award plaques for 
the best stories went only to the sta- 
tions; this year, the BAB will provide 
duplicate awards for advertisers. 

The BAB announced the details of 
the contest to its member stations last 
month by sending out mock "sub- 
poenas" requesting the stations to 
"supph evidence in the case for ra- 
dio." Each station may submit as many 
result stories as it wishes. First, sec- 
ond and third prizes will be awarded 
in each of nine classifications of local 
advertisers: apparel, automotive, de- 

\ ARTS It becomes SB A 

of the networks to agent spot time for 
affiliates. In the interim, the organiza- 
tion has grown to be an integral 
part of the advertising business, work- 
ing closely with the ANA and the 4 
Vs. It was instrumental in bringing 
about the LD. standardization for TV 
(see "How to sell in 10 1\ seconds" 
SPOiXSOH. 20 October 1952). It is pres- 
ent!) serving as an observer at the cur- 
rent negotiations involving AFTRA and 
the Screen Actors Guild. * * * 




KARTSR 

>7 IS NOW 




STATION 
REPRESENTATIVES 
ASSOCIATION 





SRA is source for spot information to aid clients; above is lorn Hanagan, rep group's director 
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partmeiit stores, financial, food and 
grocer) stores, food and grocery prod- 
ucts, home furnishing store?, special- 
ized services, and miscellaneous. Clos- 
ing date for entries is 15 November. 

Judges for the contest include Paul 
Pen field, president. Public I tilities Ad- 
vertising Association; G. Edwin Uein- 
ing. associate director of advertising, 
The American Bankers Association ; F. 
C. Ferry, advertising manager, Grand 
Union Company; Dr. Robert L Swain, 
editor. Drug Topics: and Pete Wem- 
hofT. editor, Automotive News. 

"Last year s contest was a great suc- 
cess.'* states BAB President \Y. B. 
11) an; "we had o\er 300 entries. We 
expect to ha\e twice that number in 
our 1952 contest.'' ★ ★ ★ 

Kriefty . . . 

Fach year, a different ad agency vol- 
unteers its services to the Brand Names 
Foundation. The 1953 campaign for 
the Foundation will be handled bv 




Agency execs, Abt map '53 Brand Names plans 

Hewitt, Ogilvy. Benson & Mather, it 
was announced recently. Ad plans for 
the upcoming year were aired at a re- 
eent meeting between agency executives 
and Foundation President Henry K. 
Abt. Present were (photo. 1. to r.. seat- 
ed) Frederick P. Reynolds, Jr., research 
director; Herbert \V. Warden. 111. ac- 
count executive; Anderson F. Hewitt, 
chairman of the board; Abt: David 
Ogilvy. president; James M. McCaf- 
fcry. media director. Standing: Wil- 
liam S. Blair, secretary, plans board: 
Judson H. Irish, copy supervisor; Lar- 
ry Nixon, public relations director. 
« * * 

In the five years it lias been on the 
air. KIXL, Dallas, has consistently 
used newspaper ads, cab cards, and 
transportation car cards to advise peo- 
ple of its programing policy: "No sob 
stories, just -wonderful music on 
KIXL." Recently the station ran a 
large, arresting ad in the Dallas Times 

(Please turn to page P." 7 1 




YOUR CONSUMER IS 
WSPD'S BEST CUSTOMER 



Webster defines CONSUMER as 'one who spends, a 
purchaser," Here in Northwestern Ohio each consumer 
spends $1,331 in retail buying — proof that this is a 
Top Consumer* Market* But the big job is to direct this 
spending — towards your product. Statistics prove radio 
does that job. Here in this thriving market the total owned 
radio sets is Above the nation's average — proof they're 
sold on radio. The most important statistic of all — WSPD 
delivers 60% more audience than any other local sta- 
tion— proof they're sold on WSPD. So, the answer fs 
easy — use radio — use WSPD — because Your Consumer 
is WSPD's Best Customer. Sell on the station this BILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET'S Sold Off— WSPD, Toledo, 





AM -TV 



Storer Broadcasting Company 
TOM MARKER NAT. SALES MGR.. 488 MADISON AVE. NEW YORI 



Represented Nationally 
by KATZ 



New England's 

fastest 
growing 

dim is 

Eastern Conn . . . 
Served best 
by its largest city 
^NORWICH thru 



What's New in Research? 




Some of Eastern 
Connecticut's big 
installations include 

DOW CHEMICAL 

(Six miles from Norwich) 

ELECTRIC BOAT CO. 

(Submarines) 

SUB BASE, GROTON 

(Ten miles, nearly 
M, .000 people) 

PHIZER CHEMICAL 

AMERICAN SCREW CO. 

U. S. FINISHING CO. 

AMERICAN THERMOS CO. 
and hundreds more. 



Here is the #? Hooper station 
with the best local Music 
and News 
programming 

and NOW one LOW RATE 

6:00 AM -10:15 PM 




contact John Deme, Mgr. 
'Norwich 37,633 
New London 30,367 



a SPONSOR original 



f» I% of women in \. V. area 
TV homes either listened to 
ov watched the World Series 



ii , 1 1 ■' "ii hum 1 , 

Q.Dirl yon listen to or watch any parts of the 
World Series hroailcasts last week? 

YES 262 (63,6%) 

NO 150 (36,4%) 

Will ffoii watch any games on TV? 

YES 225 (54,6%) 

Q.Jfttti' many? 

ONE (1) 75 (18,2%) 

TWO (2) „ 86 (20,9%) 

THREE (3) OR MORE 64 (15,5%) 

Q.fHff i/o if listen to tiny games on the radio? 

YES 129 (31,3%) 

Q.ffotu mail}/? 

ONE (1) 58 (14,1%) 

TWO (2) 9 ( 2,2%) 

THREE (3) OR MORE 62 (15,0%) 

Q. During the past baseball season would yon say 
you wntched many games, some games, or no 
games on TV? 

(Asked only of 262 women who watched or listened to the Series) 

MANY 59 (22,5%) 

SOME 163 (62,2%) 

NONE 40 (15,3%) 

SOURCE: Adverted Research sfu^y conducted exclusively for SPONSOR during period 8-16 
October 1952 

RESPONDENTS' 412 female adu-ts in television homes throughout the New York metropoli- 
tan area 

Key observations emerging from study 

on baseball dewing or listening among women 

Almost 64% of all female adults in television homes watched or listened to at 
least some i arts of the World Series baseball games. About 55% of these 
teamen w.tched the games on Tl and .'i ] 9r ol them listened to the games on 
the radio. t\lany both watched and listened.) 

The average woman in a TV home watched 1.4 games on Ti and listened to 
.9 on the radio. 

It teas not fast the novelty ol the World Series that got these women to watch 
or listen lo the games. About 85% of the women who watched or listened 
said that they had watched "some" or "many" games during the season. 
The female baseball audience, on the basis oj this information, is obviously 
worthy of serious consideration by si>onsois and agencies. 

.h' n'i i ,iii i'" mi in III' mi mi II' Hi' I" nri I 1 "' hi' mil '"' i" I'' i»" i' I'lii'im 'III ,"' m «i I" in im tip 
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RADIO DIVISION 
Interstate United Newspapers, Inc. 

Represented nationally by 

JOE UJOOTTOn 
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Why?- 



WERD listeners have confidence in 
'what they hear on their station— the only 
Negro owned and operated radio station 
in the U.S. Their confidence shows where 
it counts most— at the sales counter, 
where they buy the products they 
hear about on WERD. Write for WERD's 
■'Proof of Performance." 



UIERD 



ATLANTA 



1000 WATTS • 860 ON EVERY ATLANTA DIAL 
J. B. Blaytan, Jr., Gen. Mgr. 
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WISE SPONSORS 
KNOW 

IN SAN ANTONIO 



IT'S THE 



□ a a 




HEPOIST TO SPONSORS for 3 November 1952 

(Continued from page 2) 

Fetzer's curbs on crime shows 
intrigue admen 

Agencymen and network producers are speculating 
over significance of John Fetzer's action in re- 
stri cting crime shows on his Kalamazoo station, 
WKZO-TV. Fetser is chairman of NARTB TV Code Review 
Board. WKZO-TV s new policy bars such shows from 
Sunday schedule or before 9:00 p.m. weekdays and 
limits aggregate amount of time devoted to. them to 
one hour nightly. Line of speculation is whether 
amount of complaints on subject to code board has 
proved so distressing as to prompt Fetzer to set 
example for rest of industry. 



Station KEYL-TV 



Channel 5 

Monday thru Friday 2:C0 PM thru 3:00 PM 

SPONSOR LIST 

Jorrie Furniture Co. 
Dial Soap 
Crosley Shelvador 
Crosley Television 
Bropar Guatemalan Fashions 
Wolff & Marx Department Store 
Whirlpool Washers 
Easy-Off Oven Cleaner 
Bruce Floor Cleaner 
Hollywood Automatic Fryers 

JicjHcseiitt'tl by 

THE KATZ AGENCY 



9 



R & R treats all-media buying 
on long-range basis 

Ruthrauff & Ryan apparently is doing its planning 
for i ntegra t ion of m e dia b u ying on long-range basis, 
Specialists in each medium are attending agency- 
arranged lectures dealing with other media. Also 
frequent discussion meetings are held among all 
buyers with information exchanged on problems and 
modus operandi for each buying division. Extent of 
uneasiness caused by integration trend among media 
buyers was brought into open at 23 October meeting 
of Media Buyers Association of New York. General 
complaint was agency managements were rushing inte- 
gration too fast. (See article on this development 
in SPONSOR, 25 August 1952, "Is the all-media buyer 
best for sponsors?") 



Reid Ray goes from industrial 
to TV feature films 

Hollywood trend for industrial film producers to get 
in o n TV f ilm programing is pointed up by announce- 
ment Reid H. Ray Film Industries (32 years in in- 
dustrial field) has set up Reid Ray Telefilms, Inc. 
Former Warner Bros. Producer-Director Saul Elkins 
heading up Telefilms. Set for production are 3 15- 
minute shows, one on calesthenics , another, panel 
show, and third, "oddities." 



Government seeking data 

on sportscasting vs. gate receipts 

Department of Justice is scouring field for surveys 
and other data dealing with relationship between 
broadcasting sports events and gate receipts. Search 
is being made in anticipation this relationship 
will become important issue in Government's anti- 
trust action against National Football League. 
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YOU MIGHT FLY NON-STOP AROUND 
THE WORLD - 






BUT... 

YOU NEED 



THE FETZER STATIONS 
FOR "AIR SUPREMACY" 
OF WESTERN MICHIGAN! 



If you want to see vonr sales soar in Western Michigan, 
"climb aboard" tlie Fetzer stations — WKZO-WJEF in 
radio, WKZO-TV in television. 

RADIO 

WKZO, Kalamazoo, and WJEF, Grand Rapids, do an 
outstanding radio job in their home cities. Together 
they deliver 57% more listeners than the uextdiest two- 
station choice in Kalamazoo and Grand Kapids — yet 
cost 20% less! Rural coverage is equally spectacular. 
1919 BMB figures credited WKZO-WJEF with big in- 
creases over 1946 in unduplieated rural audiences — n/> 
46.7% in the daytime, 52.9% at night! And there is 



#The United States Air Force did, in 1949. 



jiood reason to believe that similar increases have or- 
curred since 1949. 

TELEVISION 

WKZO-TV, Channel 3, is the Official Basic CBS Tele- 
vision Outlet for Kalamazoo-Grand Kapids. It serves 
more than a quarter million TV homes in America's 
18lh television market. This 28-county area embraces 
58.1% of Michigan's non-Detroit population and 60.1% 
of the non Detroit retail dollar. An August 1952 Video* 
dex Diary Study proves that WKZO-TV delivers 93.4% 
more television homes than Western Michigan' s other 
TV station! 

Get all the Fetzer facts today. Write direct or ask Avery- 
Knodel. 



WKZO-TV wkzo 



ftfA. in GRAND RAPIDS toP* IN WESTERN MICHIGAN IN KALAMAZOO 

AND KENT COUNTY 4 !■ Am NORTHERN INDIANA - ¥ and GREATER 

I WESTERN MICHIGAN 
(CBS RADIO} 



(CBS RADIO} 



ALL THREE OWNED AND OPERATED BY 



FETZER BROADCASTING COMPANY 

AVERY-KNODEL, INC., EXCLUSIVE NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 



THE COTY GIRL ON THE AIR 

I Continued from page 33 I 

ty. The success of thi^ earlier campaign 
caused Cot) t<> dci ide to use it again, 
as soon as another new product was 
due to he launched. Now. with the sec- 
ond campaign already a success even 
hefore it's ovei. Coh plans to u^e the 
new air formula dining 1953 on a 
multi-market hasis. a> often as neces- 
sary . 

Kach of the campaigns has cost Coty 
ahoul $65.01)0. However, pinning dow n 
the tangible results is another matter. 

"It's difficult to pro\e the real \alue 



of the-e broadcast campaigns to Coty 
in terms of dollars and cents." Coty's 
president. Philip Corlney. explained. 
*"\\ hen we announce a new product, 
our jobbers and direct accounts place 
large orders for il in almost even case, 
li s not until much later that we can 
even estimate how much of a given 
produtt has 1 een sold by a particular 
form of ach crtising. 

"However. I can tell you this. We 
feel that no other promotion campaign 
has done as ninth for new Coty proJ- 
ut ts in such a short time as our radio 
anil TY commercials on \Y\BC ami 
WNBT." 



farther BLUE RIBBON Achievement 






V 



This month's achievement citation goes to a KFAB staff 
member — to Lyell Bremser, sports director, Bremser, 
in reporting sports events to midwesterners for over 
12 years, has achieved the title of "The Midwest's 
Greatest Football Broadcaster " He's "Mr Football" 
to the fans whose respect and loyalty he has earned 
through years of colorful, accurate, sincere reporting 
from Pennsylvania and Florida . to California and 
Oregon The achievements of Lyell Bremser in the 
sports fie'd account for KFAB's top football audience 
It's another achievement reflected in sales for the 
KFAB advertiser Find out more from Free & Peters 
or contact Harry Burke, General Manager. 




\ 




An infrequent air advertiser in re- 
cent years, Coty had felt that its pri- 
mary advertising formula was the use 
of national magazines, newspapers, 
supplements, and other printed media 
to tell its product story. The success 
of the two blitz drives has changed all 
that. Coty thinks today of radio and 
TV as a supplementary selling tool 
whieh can saturate an area, on a mai- 
ket-by-market basis, to boost sales or 
launch a new product. 

Like am good machine, the Coty air 
formula is simple and easy to operate. 
But. the parts require careful planning 
and must be built of good materials. 
In its simplest form, this is how Coh's 
blitz technique has been developed: 

1. Air advertising — A combination 
of both spot radio and I \ is used. All 
the radio announcement* arc tran- 
scribed; most of the T\ announce- 
ments are live. A few T\ commercials 
are on film, to he used when T\ sched- 
ules conflict with store appearances of 
the "personality " model. 

2. Time buying- After some care- 
ful consideration. Coh's agency. Frank- 
lin Brnck, feels that the saturation 
technique is most reasonabh done on 
just one big radio-T\ outlet in a mar- 
ket. "If yon put all your eggs in one 
basket." an executive of Franklin 
Bruck admitted to sponsor. "you can 
take advantage of the best discounts in 
a station's rate card. For instance, we 
spent about $65,000 for time, talent, 
and production on WNJBC and \\ NBT. 
For this we had nearly 200 TV and 
nearly 100 radio announcements, plus 
a great deal of promotional backing 
from the two stations. We probably 
wouldn't ha\e gotten as man; time 
slots for the money if we'd tried to 
spread it around." 

3. Air .selling Officials of Coty. 
Inc.. its ad agency, and WNBC-WNBT 
decided before the start of the cam- 
paign last April that the selling on 
tele\ ision would he more effective if it 
was clone by one featured personality, 
rather than by a scries of pretty models 
plus an off-screen announcer. 'I he 
same applied to radio, using the per- 
sonality's voice. 

I his wasn't quite so simple as it 
sounds. "Nearly 200 girls were audi- 
tioned on camera In the client and our- 
selves before we found Bita Morley- 
l lie one girl who combined smart ap- 
pearance with the ability to sell in 
front of a camera or microphone, or 
before a live audience of women in a 
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Get Set with BOTH Barrels 



to Get Your Limit - - Fast ! 



WHIO-TV 

coverage 

t&t C*t 'Dayton 



The 12 top once-a-week shows 
—seen on WHIO-TV. 7 of top 10 
multi-weekly shows, with locally- 
produced WHIO-TV "Front Page 
News" the leading news show in 
the area. (August Pulse) 




WHIO 

coverage 

37.9% of the total radio audience. 
This compares with 13.5% for 
Station B; 26.5% for Station C; 
and 14.1% for Station D. (Hooper 
average for the past year) 

THE DAYTON MARKET 

1,293,595 prosperous prospects — 366,457 
families. Payrolls in Dayton for 1951 — 
$630,951,822. Retail sales for Dayton and 
Montgomery County— $475,000,000. Average 
weekly industrial pay check — $83.67 — highest 
in Ohio, one of highest in the country. Dayton 
has been designated a "Preferred City" by 
Sales Management for the past 20 months. 

YOU CAN DOMINATE THE DAYTON MARKET 
WITH EITHER WHIO-TV OR WHIO— WITH 
BOTH OF THEM TOGETHER, YOU CAN 
SATURATE IT. ASK NATIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY COMPANY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 



DAYTON 
OHIO 




TV 
AM 



WKOW 

Delivers More Homes 
Per Dollar in 
Wisconsin's Rich 
*Moo-la Market 




* Includes Madison and 
50 prosperous counties 
in central and 
southern Wisconsin 



Here's the one sta- 
tion that really 
blankets the rich 
"Moo-la" market of 
Wisconsin. Day 
after day mail re- 
sponse from all over 
the state and ad- 
joining states is 
proof that WKOW 
is your best radio 
buy in Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN'S 

MOST POWERFUL 

RADIO STATION 
• 

10,000 WATTS 
• 

MONONA 
BROADCAST! NG 
COMPANY 
Madison Wisconsin 
• 

Represented by 
HEADLEY- REED COMPANY 




CBS 

1 0 7 0 > 
ON YOUR 
DIAL 



store." Mori fleineman, who supervises 
I lie Coty account at Franklin Rruek 
agcnc\ . recalls. 

4. Merchandising To get the full- 
est value from its radio-lA campaign. 
Coty and the agency decided to go 
along with the suggestion of Ted Cott, 
NBC v.p. and manager of WNBC- 
\Y\BT. that Rita Morley make tie-in 
personal appearance? at leading stores. 
In addition to the straight publicity 
value of these appearance?, they en- 
abled Cotv to reach shoppers with a 
much longer (one hour, usually) pitch 
b\ its blonde air saleslady. The day. 
time, and name of the store are men- 
tioned on the air during the TV com- 
mercials, one of the reasons why they 
are done on a live basis. 

5. Publicity — As part of the "pack- 
age deal 1 for the radio-TV time slots, 
\\ NBC-W NBT also made provision for 
guest appearances by Rita in several 
radio and TV shows on the stations. 
This was not merely a pay-off for the 
business. Rita indeed was news in New 
York during the promotion, since she 
was seen on TV more often than any 
other actress for five weeks. Also, the 
fancy Dache hat she always wore on 
TV soon became a kind of visual trade- 
mark — something like the eye-patched 
model in the Hathaway shirt ads — and 
columnists and beauty editors soon be- 
gan to write about it. This made a 
good conversation piece when "The 
Coty Girl" guested on a homemaking 
or disk jockey show. 

As outlined above by Philip Cort- 
ney. president, and Walter Neuhurg, 
advertising manager, of Coty. and by 
officials of the Franklin Brack agency, 
this is the basic formula which will be 
used, with minor variations, bv Coty 
in the future. 

To Cotv's way of thinking, the use 
of the air blitz added valuable extra 
impar t to the other advertising for the 
new Cream Powder Compact — ads in 
the October issues of five leading wom- 
en's magazines, plus newspaper and 
point-of-sale material — in the country's 
largest and most important consumer 
market. 

Some problems, of course, cropped 
up in both the April saturation drive 
and the October-November edition 
which had to he solved as Got) and its 
agency went along. For instance, the 
long hours of radio recordings, radio- 
I Y appearances, and store visits 
proved to be a real strain on Rita Mor- 
lc\ during the first campaign. To 



avoid an) possibility of mix-ups in 
scheduling, Rruek assigned the agency 
radio-TV producer. David Davidow. to 
follow her around during the second 
campaign, from morning to night, just 
to see that Rita didn't forget where 
she was supposed to go next. 

In the earlier campaign, Coty offered 
free samples of Instant Beauty, to be 
given away during Rita's store appear- 
ances. This was a good idea, and is 
often used widely in the introduction 
of new cosmetic products. But the 
huge crowds winch mobbed the beauty 
counters of leading New York depart- 
ment stores brought down the wrath of 



• 'In five j ear* there will be more radio 
>t:ilions |»y an appreciable margin thai? 
there are now . . . and u higher per- 
centage of them will he operated profit- 
ably than ever before. Close to Iwo- 
lhirds of all homes will have three or 
more radio sets, and more than 90 r 'r 
of all automobile* will have radios, com- 
pared with the present 30% and 70 c r 
figures respectively.** 

KEVIN 15. SWEENEY, V.P. 
flrnutttasl Advertising Bureau 
******** 



store officials on Cotv's unsuspecting 
head. Now, although sampling is still 
done, it isn't talked about or plugged 
on the air. 

Credit for hatching the Cotv formu- 
la belongs, actually, at the top levels of 
both the cosmetic firm and the broad- 
casting outlet. It happened, as Coty 
officials recall it, like this: 

Earl) last spring. Cotv President 
Cortney lunched with an old friend. 
RCA'.* General David Sarnoff. Cortney 
chatted about the problem his firm was 
then facing: how to launch Cotv's new 
Instant Beauty product. Sarnoff sug- 
gested the use of radio and TV on a 
saturation basis, with New \ ork to be 
the testing ground. Then, when Cort- 
ney became interested, Sarnoff trans- 
ferred the meeting to an office, and 
called in WNBC-WNBTs manager. 
Ted Cott. 

"Cott."' Cortney recalls, "figured out 
most of the details of the combined ra- 
dio. TV. and store appearance plan in 
five minutes. 1 told him how much 
monev we intended to spend in New- 
ark to launch the product: he gave 
us the answer. We made practically no 
deviations I rout Colt's suggestions in 
the first campaign. The second cam- 
paign is virtually a carbon copy of the 
firsl.'" 

Following thcM* meetings, where the 
original idea was horn, the kinks in 
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Here's /fie /ush potential of ^Personality's" half-millivolt area a/one/ 



TOTAL POPULATION 
TOTAL FAMILIES 
RETAIL SALES 
FOOD SALES 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE SALES 

FURNITURE AND 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS SALES 

EFFECTIVE BUYING INCOME 



992,994 
250,337 
$543,571,000 
$111,735,000 
$80,496,000 

$29,969,000 
$965,894,000 



Source — U.S. Census and 8MB Survey, 1950 
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BECKLEY — 560 KC 
CBS Radio Network Affiliate 
1000 W DAY" 500 W NIGHT 



POWER 

PROGRAMMING 

PROMOTION 

EXPERIENCE 



Two pawer-packed stations to provide 
a double "knockout" punch . . with FM 
for good measure. 



The best in ABC and CBS network 
radio, plus a local flavoring af pro- 
gramming and news. 

Publishing monthly audience-building 
consumer magazines ta help promote 
your program and product. 

Operated jointly and staffed by cam- 
petent, capable personnel who live , , 
and lave . . radio. 



if costs less when you use "Personality' 



the persoi 




station 



.7 
4 



Joe L. Smith, Jr., Incorporated • represented nationally by Weed & Co. 



WKNA 

WKNA-FM 

CHARLESTON — 950 KC 
ABC Radio Network Affiliate 
5000 W DAY* 1000 W NIGHT 



tne plan were hammered out between 
(-t)tv s advertising manager. W aiter 
Vuburg. and the Kranklin Bruek 
agency . 

Now. the formula is at u stage of de- 
velopment where it can operate outside 
of New \ ork. without the constant 
watching of both client and agency, 
"\\ e may u>e this pattern in as mam 
as a dozen large I . S. markets to in- 
troduce new products during 1953,** 
Cortnev repealed. "We've found that 
it draws recognition from both cus- 
tomers and the trade for our new cos- 
metic item*. 

"Above all. it sells products/* he 
added. * * * 



KIDS AND ANIMALS ON TV 

{Continued from ptigc 31) 

citeineut of an actual radio or TV 
show. It is wise of the agency to have 
the child it picks approved by the cli- 
ent. Then, if the kid doesn't click for 
some reason, the agency won't have lo 
hear this from the client: "How the 
devil could you pick such a dud?" 

Casting i>n't always difficult. The 
agency or producer can often turn 
the problem over to a model or casting 



agencs and that will be that. The net- 
works also ha\e fdes on children, A 
quick, expert look through names and 
picture:- and the little girl carrying the 
balloon in the walk-on part is hired. 

W hen it comes to auditioning young 
children or babie< — one word of warn- 
ing: Stagger the appointments! There 
is no way of describing a studio or of- 
fice full of babies who are either cry- 
ing, screaming, or wetting their dia- 
pers. The din is often increased by 
the children the mother must bring 
along because there is no one at home 
to mind them. (Grev Advertising and 
Ben Gradus" International Movie Pro- 
ducer's Service had to see about 10!) 
babies before they could choose six 
to appear in the upcoming Mermen Go. 
Bab) Product commercials for the 
Barry & Enright-produced TV film sc- 
ries. Oh Baby!) 

Casting children often means a cor- 
ollary easting of mothers. Glamorous 
mothers are generally avoided al- 
though there is no law against a good- 
looking one. W here a baby must be 
handled, it is wise to east a woman who 
either has children of her own or has 
handled babies frequently in commer- 
cial work. 

Children are generally paid on the 



same basis as adults. When it comes 
to a child star, it is a matter of bar- 
gaining, of course. W hen it comes to 
nin-of-the-mill casting, union mini- 
mums generally apply even where chil- 
dren are not accepted in the union. 
The Screen Actors Guild, for example, 
has jurisdiction over TV film actors 
but will not accept for membership 
children under 14 years. 

Children appearing in TV films are 
usually paid SAG daily or weekly min- 
imums. In the case of babies, who, be- 
cause of their age, are not permitted to 
work too long, an hourly rate of $10 
can be figured on. 

The recently increased SAG mini- 
mums are $70 a day and $250 a week. 
Rehearsal time is considered work 
time. A "general" extra is paid $18.50 
a day; an extra who does "special bus- 
iness"' is paid $25, and a "silent bit 
part" calls for $10. These minimums 
apply to both entertainment programs 
and commercials. 

The newly named American Federa- 
tion of Television and Radio Artists 
has jurisdiction over all other radio 
and TV actors and actresses. 

Here are the AFTRA radio mini- 
mums: $50.50 for an hour show. $45 
for a half-hour show, and $30.50 for a 
quarter-hour show. This pay includes 
rehearsal time equal to the length of 
the show, \dditional rehearsal is $3.75 
an hour. Acting in commercials is paid 
according to the length of the show 7 . 
For each commercial the minimums 
are $36.25 for an hour show. $29 for 
a half-hour show, and $21.75 for a 
quarter-hour show. If the commercial 
is transcribed, the child is paid the 
same amount each time it is used. 

On TV, the AFTRA minimums are 
$170 for an hour show, including 22 
hours of rehearsal; $125 for a half- 
hour show, including 12 hours of re- 
hearsal, and $70 for a quarter-hour 
show, including five hours of rehears- 
al. Additional rehearsal is $5 an hour. 

TV commercials are as follows: $90 
for an hour show, $75 for a half-hour 
show, and $60 for a quarter-hour show. 

IHItlX Tl\<; CIIILIHIEIV: The 

handling of children for radio and TV 
is not hard providing the right people 
do the handling. One qualification for 
ihe job of directing children can be 
safely generalized: The director must 
genuinely like children. 

Directors of children have their own 
individual ways of getting good per- 
formances. Lila Mack, who has years 




SALES DYNAMITE 
IN THE GREAT 
SEATTLE MARKET! 



The KRSC Salemaker 
Spot Plan will boom 
your Seattle sales to an 
all-time high — right 
now! Terrific all-day, 
all-week impact. More 
listeners per dollar. For 
complete facts wire or 
phone . . . 
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Ace newscasters praise 



AP NEWS 




Tom McCarthy, 
News Director, 
WKRC, 

Cincinnati, 0. 



•'My AP newscasts have enjoyed 
top Hooper ratings for years. One 
of our sponsors, Farm and Home 
Center, says its 6 AP newscasts 
per week over WKRC are an im- 
portant factor in both its city and 
rural advertising. It says AP news 
is as vital as electricity on a 





Dee D. Denver, Jr., 
Newscaster, 
KFEQ, ( 
St. Joseph, Mo. 




FBr full information on how you can put Associated Press news to work 

fit you and your sponsors, contact your AP Field Representative or write 

Hundreds of the country's finest stations announce with pride 

"THIS STATION IS A MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATEO PRESS." 



RADIO DIVISION 

THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 

50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 



of experience in her CBS Radio show, 
Let's Pretend, says: 

"'1 try to instill confidence as well 
as curh over-confidence. A cocky child 
may learn his lines well but may de- 
velop hi? own ideas about how a part 
should be played or how important a 
c ertain bit of direction is. Since it is 
unlikely that the child will have good 
judgment, a director must make the 
child understand clearly at the outset 
who the boss is. 

"By this 1 don't mean that the child 
is ordered around like a mother might 
order a child around. I never treat 
my children like childen, but like 
adults. I also find that childen are dif- 
ferent enough so that the same ap- 
proach doesn't always work. Some di- 
rection has to be played by ear." 

A number of directors at both agen- 
cies and networks told SPONSOR that 
advertisers should never worry about 
roles that might seem difficult for chil- 
dren. 

"Children are actually easy to di- 
rect," one agency director said. "They 
are naturally imaginative and the 
younger ones like to pretend anyway. 
I, for one, think that children are 
natural actors." 

Another director warns that adver- 



tisers must understand that singing 
and dancing talent in children is not 
the same as dramatic talent. He point- 
ed out that this is not only a casting 
problem but one of direction. A direc- 
tor who is good at handling children 
in drama shows, he said, is not neces- 
sarily good for pointing up style in 
songs and dances. 

A child must often work hard in re- 
hearsing radio and TV shows and a 
director must have both patience and 
a method of keeping the child aware 
of the importance of the perfection a 
show often requires. 

Children sometimes rebel. One story- 
is told of a Chinese boy who played 
the part of a Korean on Pulitzer Prize 
Theatre about two years ago when 
Sehlitz sponsored the program. 

After the show Mas over, the six- 
\ car-old boy turned to the TV director 
and said in all sincerity: "This medi- 
ums for the birds. I'm retiring." 

To the advertiser, the important fact 
to know about using babies is this: It 
is often an expensive production job. 
Babies are not called on to do much, 
of course, but it is not easy to have 
them do anything (see story on mak- 
ing a TV film using a baby, on page 
30 I . The film footage used up on ba- 



bies is often two or three times that 
used on adults. 

While no accurate figures could be 
learned about the cost of film com- 
mercials made with babies, one source 
said that a one-minute TV job can run 
well over $5,000. Sometimes cute shots 
are put in the can for use in a future 
commercial, a good money-saving idea. 
Sometimes babies are photographed 
for film commercials without a script 
and the copy r is written around the 
footage that suggests good ad ideas. 
This is rarely done, however, because 
of the expense. 

CHILD AUDIENCES: Studio au- 
diences made up of children are an 
important aspect of TV programing 
because they r are often woven into the 
show itself and used to build up great- 
er impact on home TV screens. When 
it comes to child audiences in a studio, 
there are two schools of thought on the 
matter. Both sides present strong argu- 
ments. Said Bob Smith of NBC TV's 
Howdy Doody: 

"The big argument against using 
children as a studio audience is that 
it restricts staging. This is true. There 
are lots of things we could do on 
Howdy Doody if there were no chil- 
dren in the studio. 

"Because they can see what is going 
on outside the camera, kids in the stu- 
dio often give things away to the home 
audience, too. And on special occa- 
sions, such as holidays, the kids are 
often hard to control. 

"Balancing everything, however. I 
still think they add more to the pro- 
gram than they take away. Their en- 
thusiasm gives the program a lift that 
is communicated to the kids at home. 
The audiences are a definite part of 
the program and the kids at home ex- 
pect to see them."' 

Through experience, Smith has de- 
veloped some simple techniques to 
keep children under control. Before 
the program goes on the air. he goes 
through routines to let them blow off 
excess steam. Very young children are 
put in the care of older children, who 
are usually proud to have this respon- 
sibility. A woman on the set who flips 
the prompting cards I to prevent fluff- 
ing of lines) also keeps an eye on chil- 
dren who might have to leave the stu- 
dio suddenly for some reason or an- 
other. 

Jack Sterling, ringmaster of Nation- 
al Dairy's The Big Top. on CBS TV, 
has to contend with the large audiences 





some spots are better than others 



In Los Angeles, KNBH TV spots 
give you quickest sales results. 
Food advertisers are scoring sensa- 
tionally with integrated commer- 
cials delivered by famous Chef 
Milam. On Monday thru Fridav. 
1-1:15 I'M. Chef Milani uses 
sponsors' products in recipes, gets 
messages across solidly. 

For tin' best spot, at the right 
lime, at the right place use... 
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This Is Hollywood Playhouse! 




A stead y habit . . • 




of stead y buyers! 



^AAhen Hollywood Playhouse hits the screen 
at 1 o'clock TV tune-ins really jump. Here is a 
show that literally captures audiences . . . it's 
become an afternoon habit with thousands of TV 
fans. We can give you one success story after 
another of advertisers whose products are sold on 
Hollywood Playhouse. Complete details on request. 



MON. THRU F R I . 
1 TO 2 P.M. 



Television Baltimore 

WBAL-TV 



N B C in Maryland 



Nationally Represented by EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY 
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WAVE-TV 

OFFERS TOP 
AVAILABILITY! 

A few excellent spot partici- 
pations are now available on 
"Till; OLD SHERIFF*' — 
WAVE-TV's amazingly popu- 
lar film series, for kids of 
ull ages! 

FORMAT: A complete Western 
film or Mickey Mouse type car- 
toon shown each day. Film is 
cleverlv introduced and sum- 
marized from an authentic 
Western jail setting by "The 
Old Sheriff", played by 
WAVF.-TV's versatile Foster 
Brooks. 

FOSTER BROOKS— A colorful, 
dynamic television personality, 
known and loved by thousands 
and thousands of WAVE-TV 
viewers. He gives the show a 
remarkable "live" touch, lift 
ing it head and shoulders above 
conventional film programs! 

TIME: 5:M) to 6:00 P.M., 
Monday thru Friday — a won- 
derful before-supper time slot! 

CHECK WITH: F & P! 



flRSF IN KENTUCKY 



i 




NBC • ABC ♦ DUMONT 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

FREE & PETERS, Inc. 
Exclusive National Representatives 



whirl) fill 1 lie Camden, Y J., conven- 
tion hall where lite program is telecast. 

'"Thev are no real problem.' he said. 
"We tell them not to wave at the cam- 
era in our pre-pi ognuu briefing ses- 
sion?. Smul > who inarch in the grand 
parade are merely asked to smile. They 
ohev most of the lime. Jl s as simple 
as thai." 

LEGAL IMSOBLEMS: There are 
no extra legal problems involved in 
employing young audiences but when 
it conies to young performers, whether 
in the etiterlainmenl or commercial 
side of broadcasting, that's something 
else again. 

The power lo -opervi>e the emplov- 
menl of children in radio and T\ . 
as well as the other media of show 
business, rests with I he individual 
slates. That means (here are 4<°> differ- 
ent laws on the subject plus whatever 
extra regulation is imposed by cities. 
A sponsor or his agency should be 
cerlain he knows what the law is. 
An illegal step, however innocently 
taken, means not only the possibility 
of bad publicity but the chance that 
last-minute program changes may ruin 
the show itself. 

National advertisers will, in the 
main, be concerned primarily with 
New York City and Los Angeles, lie- 
cause of the movies. California has 
developed a long and complicated list 
of regulations. While there is no ar- 
bitrary cut-off age. the ifs. ands. and 
huts ate pretty stringent. However, 
for the younger children Los Angeles 
is more lenient than New \ oi k. 

Here are some of the basic Califor- 
nia restrictions regarding the use of 
children for film I both movie and 
TV}, aconling to Catherine Decny of 
Paramount Pictures : 

Between the ages of 14 class and six 
mouths, babies cannot be on the set 
more than two hours. During ibis 
lime, they can work no longer than 20 
minutes altogether and for only 30 
seconds at one time. A nurse must be 
in attendance. 

from six months lo two years of 
age. children max be on the lot for 
lour hours but may not work for more 
than two hours. A nurse is usually on 
hand though one is not legally re- 
<pi ired. 

From two lo six years, children may 
be on the lot for six hours and may 
work three hours of that time. 

Prom six lo !("> years, they may be 
on the lo| for eisrhl hours, of which 



they may work four. But these chil- 
dren must go to school for three hours 
and have at leasl one hour s recreation. 

Xew York has an arbitrary cut-off 
age If6 y ears I but the law permits 
discretionary exceptions. In Xew York 
City, the Mayor has the discretionary 
power but outside the city, the local 
school jurisdictions are vested with 
this power. 

Up until recently New ^ oik City's 
mayors have been adamant against 
using children under seven. However, 
during the past few months children as 
young as six months have been al- 
lowed to appear in film productions. 
Each case is examined on its merits 
by the Mayor s Office. Does the pro- 
gram or commercial justify using a 
child? What provisions will be made 

******** 
•'Willi ihe growth of television, adver- 
tising agencies found themselves assum- 
ing functions, which they had never an- 
ticipated: In addition lo having lo hire 
film edilors and cutler-, to handle their 
clients* commercials, some have leased 
warehouses in which to slore scenery 
and have had lo revamp I heir otiices lo 
provide space for projection ami view- 
ing rooms, hul none. I am sure, ever 
anticipated the necessity of putting on 
a 'station rclalions staff* whose func- 
tion il is to tour ihe country in an ef- 
fort lo clear time on stations for llieir 
clients' programs.** 

TED BKKGMAN, Dir. of Sh. 
DnMotit T<-l {'vision \rtuork 
******** 

for the care of the child? How long 
will the child be kept in the studio? 

The Mayor's Office will slill not per- 
mit children under seven to appear in 
live radio and T\ productions, despite 
pleas from producers. All applications 
for children under 1(> must also be 
approved by the local Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty lo Children, 
which has a semi-official status in this 
matter. Advertisers and agencies 
should be careful not to file applica- 
tions at Ihe last minute, since at least 
18 hours must elapse before final ap- 
proval can be given. 

The Mayor's Olfiee has eased up in 
its attitude about very young children 
because of efforts to prevent the city 
fioin losing business in the making of 
TV films. Since the TV film business 
has been grow ing so fast, T\ interests 
have been working with the SPCC and 
the Mayor on a voluntary code of com- 
pliance. The idea is to avoid compli- 
cated legal regulations. 

ANOIAfl.S: When il comes to ani- 
mals, the legal requirements arc fairlv 
simple. Thev are actually no different 
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TIME FOR BEANY 

The program that sells ALL the family 




For an audition print, wire, write or telephone . . . 
KTLA Studios • 5451 Marathon St., Los Angeles 38 • Hollywood 9-6363 
Eastern Offices • 1501 Broadway, New York 36 • BRyant 9-8700 

PAUL H. RAYMER COMPANY • NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 

New York • Detroit • Chicago • Boston • Memphis • Hollywood • San Francisco 



ALWAYS IN FRONT BY AN OVERWHELMING MARGIN 
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UNDUPLICATED 

COVERAGE IN 
225,000 HOMES 
WITH PERSISTENT 
SELLING TO MORE 
THAN 675,000 
PEOPLE . . . 
IN PROSPEROUS 
SOUTHERN 
NEW ENGLAND 



RtpratBnttd Nationally by 

Weed Television 



' than tliey are outside of radio or T\ . 
The animal mu>t not he treated cruelly 
and there must he provision for his 
feeding and care. Ad\ertisers would 
also he wise nut to suggest cruel treat- 
ment of animals on their programs, 
even where there is actually no cruelly 
invoked. One network producer with 
experience in using animals on TV told 
sponsor there is a vociferous minority 
among TV viewers who feel very 
strongly ahout the proper treatment of 
animals and don't hesitate to write let- 
ters ahout it. 

In case an advertiser has any doubts 
about what is permissible, the answer 
is eas\ : Consult the American Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

Radio has no need for animals, of 
course, and one might figure that thev 
are hard to come by for the inexpe- 
rienced. This might be true outside of 
metropolitan centers, but TV people 
say there are always ways of finding 
animals in the big cities. And all kinds, 
too. Practically every popular species 
(and some not so well known I of ani- 
mal or bird has appeared on TV 
screens. Oarr\ Moore, and others, have 
brought an elephant into the studio. 

When it comes to performing ani- 
mals, an advertiser will find that some 
of the networks have files on them. 
Circus acts, such as those that appear 
on The Big Top, are gotten through 
experienced hooking agents. Compa- 
nies that supply animals to zoos are 
good source. Animals have been rent- 
ed from pet shops in the city as well 
as farms in the country. 

Aside from circus acts, animals costs 
vary. If an ad agene\ or producer has 
time to scout around, he will find 
he can sometimes bargain and save 
money. Animals, too, come cheaper 
by the dozen. 

Here's a tip: You will find thai some 
animals are cheaper to buy than rent 
if the) are going lo he used a few 
times. Bobby Keeshan. who plays Clar- 
ahell on Howdy Doody, was told by a 
Madison Avenue pet shop that an Irish 
seller which rents for $25 a day could 
be. bought for $75. Bobby liked the 
friendly look in the dog's eyes after 
one performance, so he threw in an- 
other $50 and kept the dog as a pet. 
Now. the Howdy Doodv show will nev- 
er he al a loss for a trained dog. 

Animals differ in their ability to 
learn tricks but one experienced ani- 
mal seller told sponsor that, given 
enough time, an experienced trainer 



can leach most animals to do the sort 
of thing necessary for a TV program. 
You may be interested to know that 
zebras are particularly stubborn. 

There, are naturally special prob- 
lems with animals. There's storage, for 
one thing. The Big Top has about half 
of its auditorium set aside for keeping 
animals. Many of them, however, have 
their own vans or trucks and can he 
kept there when not before the TV 
camera. When a program is telecast 
from a studio in the middle of a city, 
it is usually arranged to bring the ani- 
mal up the freight elevator just before 

***★*★★* 

••The frontiers of television still extend 
to the 'blue skies* of marketing! You 
(the advertisers) have been the fron- 
tiersmen of thi«, the greatest expansion 
of the mass-selling frontiers, since the 
opening up of the radio frontier, a 
quarter of a centurv ago. 99 

SIDNEY W. DEAN, JR.. V.l\ 
McCa nn-Erickson 
******** 

he appears and lake him down as soon 
as he's through. 

Opinions differ about the house-bro- 
ken angle. Animal suppliers assured 
SPONSOR there was nothing to worry 
about hut some program people told 
another story. In no instance, how- 
ever, was the audience aware of what 
happened. The cameramen had been 
thoroughly briefed beforehand and the 
control booth switched cameras in 
time. Keep a pail and broom handv, 
just in case. 

Since animals don't lake direction as 
well as humans, it is also a good idea 
to leave room for flexibility in the pro- 
gram. Have a short sequence which 
can be added or left out without de- 
stroying the continuity of the program. 
Or develop a sequence which can easily 
he lengthened or shortened in case of 
a lazy or balky animal. 

Some of llie special animal problems 
can be solved by quick thinking. Take 
this st on. for example: 

A couple of years ago, a seal wa? 
hired to play the mouth organ. It so 
happened that its entire repertoire con- 
sisted of "Popeye. the Sailor Man." 
The day the program went on there 
was an ASCAP dispute and all ASCAP 
music, including the above, was banned 
in TV temporarily. 

After a little hair-pulling, the direc- 
tor decided to call the music "Jeannie. 
with the Light Brown Hair" because it 
was in the public domain. It was an- 
nounced as such. The TV audience 
never knew the difference. -k -k -k 
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In Philadelphia 
...people watch 

WPTZ 

more than any 
other TV Station! 



*Not our estimate but ARB 
figures for the entire year 
of 1951 and the first 
6 months of 1952 

WPTZ 

NBC - TV AFFILIATE 

1600 Architects Building, Phila. 3, Pa. Phone LOcust 4-5500, or NBC Spot Sales 
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KFMB 

TV 

Channel-8 



SAN DIEGO'S 

TV STATION 

4fa*4e&, CALIF'S. 
THIRD MARKET 



San Diego Is 
The Fastest Crowing 
Major Market 
In America 
Today! 



Wise Beyers Buy 
KFMB-TV, AM 

TV • CHANNEL - *. AM 450 K. C. 

KFMB - Sth and Adt, San Diey) 1, Calif, 
Represented by 
The Bronhom Co. * 11 



NOW! . . . 

150, 

000 

SETS 
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EARLY MORNING RADIO 

{Continued from page 39) 

Borden".'*, Continental Baking, Pills- 
bury, and Florida Citrus Commission. 

Drugs: Bristol-M\ ers. Musterole. 1- 
Way Cold Tablets. Vicks. Pertussin, 
Block Drug, and Serutan. 

Automotive: Armstrong Rubber. Es- 
sci, Soeon), Tidewater. Skelly, Pies- 
tone, ami Shell. 

Household and personal: General 
Electric TV sets, Mennen Shave Prod- 
ucts. Bab-O, Old Dutch. Ajax, Blue 
Coal, and Camels. 

E\eing the dollar volume of morn- 
ing radio business represented by such 
advertisers as those mentioned above, 
the networks have begun their own ex- 
plorations of the earl) a.m. Both MBS 
and ABC have capsule early-morning 
network shows for leading advertisers. 
Mutual has sold a five-minute commen- 
tary with Gabriel Heatter to the Vita- 
min Corp. of America, in an 8:55 to 
9:00 a.m. slot. Competing in the same 
time on \BC is a capsule musical show 
with John Conte for Stokely-Van Camp. 

NBC has sold part of its network, a 
28-station hookup, to Skelly Oil for an 
8:00 to 8:15 a.m. newscast series in 
Skelly s Western marketing area. Only- 
CBS has made no real move into week- 
day morning radio, although it has 
signed General Foods for the weekend 
Sunday Morning Gathering, 8:30 to 
0:15 a.m.. on 107 radio outlets. 

However, these shows are a drop in 
the bucket compared to the spot busi- 
ness done in morning hours. One sta- 
tion rep estimated that between $15.- 
000,000 and $20,000,000 worth of 
morning spot business will be aired in 
radio between 6:00 and 10:00 a.m. 
during the current final quarter of 
1 952. 

Most reps feel, too, that clients will 
be getting their money's worth. "Ad- 
vertisers have learned the value of 
buying a well-rated morning personal- 
ity on a participation basis," an exec- 
utive of the Kaymer Co. stated. "You'll 
still find that many timebuyers ask first 
for 'good minute adjacencies' or 'well- 
rated newscasts' between 7:00 and 
8:00 a.m. in most markets, but there's 
a growing use of personality selling 
rather than an ironclad sticking to 
transcribed announcements. Since the 
situation on radio availabilities is light 
in the mornings, many clients have had 
to experiment with some really mar- 
ginal slots, as early as 6:00 a.m. Most 
of them have been pleasantly surprised 



to find that even these can do a good 
selling job— both to rural and city 
audiences." 

(For information on the develop- 
ment of morning "personality selling." 
see "Morning men," SPONSOR. 2 Julv 
1951. page 19.) 

So widespread has been the stam- 
pede into morning radio by broadcast 
advertisers that stations from Provi- 
dence's WPRO in New England to San 
Francisco's KGO on the Pacific Coast 
are displaying the "Standing Room 
Only" sign during the breakfast hour, 
and some serious-minded ageneymen 
have become genuinely alarmed. 

"Radio is getting to be so jam- 
packed with commercials from 6:00 to 
10:0(1 in the morning, that I'm begin- 
ning to wonder if the effectiveness of 
anything but the heaviest schedules 
isn't being impaired." Robert M. 
Reusehle. associate media director of 
McCann-Erickson. told sponsor. 

From the advertiser's standpoint, the 
situation in morning radio boils down 
to this: (a) Those advertisers who al- 
ready have tied up the best time slots 
and program availabilities are holding 
onto them, and fb) those advertisers 
who are just beginning to think in 
terms of morning radio will have to do 
some real digging to find a choice buy. 

There aie, however, some guide 
posts which advertisers and agencies 
can follow in getting a foothold — even 
today — in the peak hours of earlv 
morning radio. As cited by several 
station reps, experienced timebuyers. 
and a representative selection of morn- 
ing radio advertisers, these time buy- 
ing tips for morning radio are: 

1. Choosing stations: The lead- 
ing radio outlets in both radio-only 
and radio-TV areas arc either com- 
pletely sold out, or close to it. during 
the prime segments of morning time. 
However, since a lot of sponsors can 
get by almost as well on the reduced 
coverage of smaller stations, it's wise 
to check with reps to see what availa- 
bilities are to be had on the secondary 
stations and community stations in 
most radio markets. 

"Some sponsors are too concerned 
with the prestige of buying time on a 
big outlet, in order to impress retailers 
and distributors in a particular area 
with the qualil) of their advertising, 
to pay much attention to smaller sta- 
tions." one rep pointed out. "A lot of 
good lui)S get lost in the shuffle, simply 
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Bill McDougall and the Farm 



Heart of the Gulf Coast section of America's great- 
est farm state is Harris County, which, despite being 
included in the metropolitan area of Greater Houston, 
has more cattle than any other county in Texas. 

One year ago, on October 1, 1951, a young fellow 
named Bill McDougall looked into the television 
cameras of KPRC-TV and walked straight into the 
hearts and lives of thousands of agriculturally-minded 
folks on the Texas Gulf Coast. 

Bill s program, "RFD-TV" is televised on KPRC- 
TV at 12:30 every day, Monday through Friday. It 
combines live appearances of those who actually DO 
the farming with film clips of on-the-scene activities. 
Bill actually films these scenes himself, taking daily 
trips throughout the Gulf Coast area. To date, Bill has 
filmed approximately 13,000 feet of farm and ranch 
scenes, and has traveled over 12,000 miles to find sub- 
ject matter of interest to his viewers. 

The live interviews, the demonstrations and the 
films used on RFD-TV bring the Farm Folks closer to 
the urban TV viewer. They enable numerous farm 
agency r workers to SHOW to those they serve many of 



HOUSTON 



the solutions to farm problems and methods of im- 
proved practices that heretofore were only written 
about in circulars or letters. 

Now, approximately 260 shows later, more than 
1,200 individuals, representing every recognized Agri- 
cultural Agency, have appeared with Bill on "RFD- 
TV". These agencies and organizations have been regu- 
larly scheduled: Texas A. & M. Extension Service, i. e., 
County Agriculture Agent, County Home Demonstra- 
tion Agent, Assistant Agents representing Boys and 
Girls 4-H Clubs, College, Extension and Experiment 
Station specialist; University of Houston Agriculture 
Department, i. e., Faculty and Students; Houston 
Chamber of Commerce Agriculture Department, i. e., 
Specialists, Committeemen, Directors; Public Markets, 
i. e., Livestock officers, producers, breeders, traders and 
Farmer's Co-op Produce officers and farmers; Farm 
and Ranch Club, i. e., directors, officers, farmers- 
ranchers; Vocational Agriculture, i. e., FFA and FHA 
Advisors; Southwest Milk Producers, i. e., directors, 
dairymen, and distributors. In addition, there are many 
unscheduled appearances of visiting groups and in- 
dividuals concerned with and serving Agriculture. 

SERVICE TO AGRICULTURE is an important 
phase of KPRC-TV's contribution to the living and 
working habits of viewers in the Gulf Coast area . . . 
an audience to whom Bill McDougall and "RFD-TV" 
have a vital meaning. 
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JACK HARRIS, Vice President and General Manager 
Nationally Represented by EDWARD PETRY & CO. 




because some spot advertisers feel they 
will 'lose face' if they are on the Num- 
ber Two or Number Three station in 
a market, rather than the Number 
One." 

There's some realh practical advice 
in the station representative's remarks. 
Smaller radio outlets do mean less cov- 
erage than the big 50,000-watt power- 
houses. But, a dollar goes a lot further 
on them, availabilities are better, and 
often the same results can be achieved 
at the same price by using a combina- 
tion of medium-sized and small sta- 
tions, as on a power-house. 

2. Choosing programs: Apart 
from such network-level developments 
as the capsule John Conte musical 
show at 8:55 a.m. on ABC and the 
upcoming General Foods Bob Hope 
morning show on NBC from 9:30 to 
9:45 a.m.. there hasn't been much de- 
velopment (or even major shift in au- 
dience preferences) in morning pro- 
graming in the past 10 years. The 
same old reliable formulas — the "mu- 
sical clock" show, the "morning man'" 
disk jockey, the farm news shows, the 
straight newscasts, the "Mr. and Mrs." 
participation shows, the morning ser\- 



ice and shopping shows — are still pop- 
ular, and advertisers can judge them 
on their audience and cost merits. 

However, it's interesting to note that 
there's been a strong upswing in pref- 
erence for radio news in the past few 
seasons, particularly in the mornings. 
In the recent Forest L. Whan study of 
the New England area, in which both 
urban and rural radio tastes were care- 
fully measured throughout an area 
where the over-all TV saturation is 

★ ★★★★★★★ 

•'There is a gradually Increasing; aware- 
ness among radio advertisers that *ize 
of audience is less important than au- 
dience eomposi'hm." 

HORACE SCHWEKIN, Pres. 

Schicerin Research 

nearly 50%, this was evident. 

Of all listeners, both urban and 
rural, who listened "regularly" to ra- 
dio news, some 71.7% of them said 
they listened to "morning newscasts." 
This puts morning newscasts well 
ahead of other news series during the 
day, since the other figures were: 
noontime news, 47.2%; supper-time 
news, 56.8% ; and late-evening news, 
34.8%. Radio news ran well ahead of 
TV news (about four to one) in a com- 



parative preference study in the same 
1952 Whan study of New England lis- 
tening and viewing, and edged out 
newspapers as a primary source of na- 
tional and international news. 

3. Choosing announcement slots: 

Because of the current trend toward 
"hard sell" in radio copy, advertisers 
for the most part seem to feel that they 
need more time to tell their story. The 
result has been a furious time buying 
competition for minute availabilities or 
participations between 6:00 a.m. and 
10:00 a.m. in key markets. However, 
several reps complained to SPONSOR 
that they couldn't find buyers for pack- 
ages of attractively priced 20-second 
station breaks during these hours, of- 
ten sandwiched between the very pro- 
grams that had long waiting lists of 
advertisers. 

Since this is the case, it might be 
well for sponsors to remember that the 
pre-television situation in nighttime 
radio availabilities — - where stations 
couldn't take care of all the clients 
who wanted nighttime minute slots — is 
repeating itself to some extent current- 
ly in morning radio. Advertisers may 
find that gearing their spot campaigns 
to 20-second station breaks, or even to 
10-sccond I.I), announcements, may be 
all that's needed to open the door on 
scarce morning availabilities. 

4. Choosing a good rate struc- 
ture: While, as one station rep pointed 
out. "there haven't been any morning 
radio rate increases that weren't jus- 
tified," advertisers should remember 
that what is a wonderful bargain now 
may soon become just a good buy. 

Stations are definitely in the mood 
to raise morning rates these days, and 
to make legitimate spot "package 
deals" and other handsome discount 
offers at night. When this is measured 
against the nighttime radio audience 
(see "What are the facts on radio's 
nighttime audience?", SPONSOR, 6 Oc- 
tober 1952) on a strict cost-per-1,000- 
listcners basis, the values of nighttime 
radio increase slightly while those of 
morning radio go down a peg. 

Naturally, the advertiser who signs 
for a morning radio campaign is as- 
sured of various kinds of rate protec- 
tions, usually of the six-month variety. 
But today there's little guarantee that 
when his contract expires he may not 
bo faced with a sizable morning radio 
rate increase. * * * 
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"DEATH VALLEY DAYS" 

(Continued from jxige 36) 

swer seemed to say : TV offered the 
lowest cost -per- 1,000 buy. But the an- 
swers were not as clear-cut as the cli- 
ent and agency would have liked them 
to be. The final decision to go into 
TV, according to the agency . was 
based on the following reasoning: 

1, Death Valley Days had been a 
big success in radio and it should be 
just as popular on TV. 

2. The kind of stories available and 
the nature of the locale were easy to 
translate into effective TV fare. 

Finally, young, aggressive James M. 
Gerstly, president of Pacific Coast 
Borax, was a firm believer in the future 
of TV and felt it offered the best possi- 
bilities for a long-term advertising pro- 
r gram. 

Having made the decision, the agen- 
cy cast the die (the talk of converting 
to TV had been going on for years). 
One might well ask: Isn't it rather 
drastic for a company to sink practi- 
cally all its money into one medium? 
How about radio in non-TV areas? 

The agency answer is simple. It has 
no prejudice about radio. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it would like to launch a 
radio campaign in non-TV areas. But 
there isn't enough coin jingling in the 
purse. The agency is also convinced 
that TV viewers, as far as its product 
is concerned, are no different than non- 
TV viewers. TV is spread over all in- 
come groups, for one thing. The TV 
family profde follows the company's 
customer profde to a "T". 

Furthermore, and this brings us to 
points No. 2 and 3 among those listed 
at the beginning of the article, because 
of the high TV production costs of 
Death Valley Days it would not be eco- 
nomically sound to cut down the num- 
ber of TV markets and throw the extra 
money into another medium. The more 
TV markets used, the less the produc- 
tion cost per TV market. 

While the agency would give no fig- 
ures on the production cost of the 
show, Mrs. McCann made clear that 
there is no attempt to cut corners ex- 
cept for the fact that no big names are 
used. A consensus of TV film sources 
put the production nut at about $30,- 
000 per film, possibly more. This is 
higher than the average. With 58 mar- 
kets scheduled to see the show at the 
present time, the time costs for one 
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WBNS-TV pride tnem- 
selves en their inte- 
grated merchandising 
and promotion. This 
covered wagon with the 
Wrangler, WBNS-TV's 
western hero, toured the 
area distributing free 
samples of Sugar Corn 
Pops and stimulating in- 
terest in the Hiclcok show 
. . . a typical example 
of tie-in merchandising 
available to WBNS-TV 
sponsors, 
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film are a little less than §30.000. That 
makes the annual cost for alternate 
weeks i assuming the present 20-week 
contracts are extended beyond next 
spring) about SL500.000. 

Films are produced at Gene Autry's 
Flung "A*' studios. They take about a 
week to shoot after about three weeks 
of preparation. For some of the films, 
oxen had to be trucked to the Death 
\ alle\ location scenes from Los An- 
geles and the cast flown to a nearby 
airport in DC-Os. Production and di- 
rection are under the MeGowan broth- 
ers. Dorrcll and Stuart, respectively. 



and Mr*.. McCann is production super- 
\isor for the agency. 

The job of converting the radio 
show to TV was basically a simple one. 
The film starts with the familiar horn 
theme and a picture of a 20-mule team 
(in the old days, it was actually. If! 
mules and two horses). 

Then the "Old Ranger*' appears, 
first leading into a commercial and 
then beginning the narration. Stanley 
Andrew.-, whose face will be familiar 
to movie goers, was picked to play the 
T\ role. He is the fourth actor to play 
the role. The first radio "Old Ranger," 



Tim Frawley. is dead and the last one 
to appear on radio. Jack MacRryde, is 
retired and living in St. Louis. The 
one between was Harry Humphrey. 

In choosing scripts from the huge 
collection of radio tales, it was decided 
to experiment with a variety of story 
moods and see what the audience re- 
action would be. Leading off the list 
as in radio (the spot premieres ranged 
from 2 October to 1 November) was 
"How Death Valley (Jots Its Name." 
It is a grim story of death, fortitude, 
and the burning sun. with the faintest 
suggestion of romance and more than 
an occasional nod in the direction of 

★ ★*****★ 

t "The eotiMiutcr hold- the ke\. The 
level of living he i*houne» from now on 
can mean either a «le predion or a one- 
third increase in civilian market* — an 
increase of one-third in the over-all stan- 
dard of living in the next five rear*.** 
ARNOLD II. JOHNSON, V.l\ 
/. Walter Thompson 

religious faith. There will also be sto- 
ries in a humorous vein as well as 
sheer adventure material. All the sto- 
ries are based on fact. Those chosen 
naturally had strong pictorial elements 
to recommend them. 

The company and agency intends to 
place the films in every TV market — 
there are 65 in the I . S. at the latest 
count. Denver, with 8.2' , of its fam- 
ilies able to tune into the new KFEL 
and still newer KRTV. has already 
been bought and Portland. Ore., will 
probably bp included when I he number 
of T\ families increases somewhat. 
Fven in cases where two markets over- 
lap, both were purchased. 

Buying time was quite a chore for 
the agency because of the coverage de- 
sired and the S.R.O. signs for after- 
dark TV. The idea of a top-rated 
nighttime network slot was discarded 
as impracticable. The spot lineup at 
present is splattered all over the night- 
time map with every day in the week 
included and the time segments rang- 
ing the gamut from 7:30 to 10:30 p.m. 
The bold step of competing with Your 
Shoir of Shows (in Baltimore) and 
Milton Berle (in Rock Island I was ac- 
tualh taken. Of course, the flexibility 
in spot buying ga\e the agency the 
opportunity, where possible, of getting 
those time segments that are best for 
a particular market. 

The fact that the films are telecast 
on alternate weeks made the problem 
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Western New York, 
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in Ontario ... for WGR 
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the magazine 



radio and TV advertisers use 



i)f finding open time easier in one re- 
spect, harder in another. In many 
markets, the program conveniently al- 
ternates with DuPonLs new Cavalcade 
of America. There were also a few 
good spots where it could he slipped in 
between alternate-week telecasts of 
Dragnet and Amos and Andy, both 
well-rated shows. Where the agency's 
timebmer was up against another buy- 
er with a new everv-week show, the 
sledding was tougher and Pacific Bor- 
ax had to settle for a less valuable 
time franchise. 

The client could, of course, have 
kept out of a larger number of TV 
markets than it did. But it was occa- 
sionally a case of simply taking wdiat 
was available or having no advertising 
at all in a particular market. (The 
company is still six markets shy of 
100^ TV coverage.) Some markets 
were just too important to stay out of 
for the program is a valuable lever in 
getting retailer support. 

The account executive at McCann- 
Erickson, Art Esdinger. feels that the 
program, because of its color, has good 
merchandising potential. Pacific Borax 
salesmen are supplied with the storv 
line for their particular market every 



other week as well as a kit containing 
information about the program in gen- 
eral and banners for window display. 
The salesmen are also being urged to 
visit TV stations with suggestions for 
local store displays. 

Esslinger said that stations are giv- 
ing the program good promotional 
support. The\ have, he pointed out, a 
couple of good reasons for doing so. 
Since the show is placed on a spot ba- 
sis, the stations get more money out 
of it than they would a network pro- 
gram. Its established name gives the 
stations a firm platform for building 
up steady viewing habits among the 
TV audience, although this is not an 
important factor in the 40-odd one- 
station markets. 

Pacific Borax allocated a publicity 
budget to help push the show and 
turned the problem over to Margaret 
Ettinger & Co. Besides going after the 
newspapers and magazines, the Ettin- 
ger firm has been trying (as was done 
in radio) to interest school, religious, 
and historical groups in the program, 
Mrs. Woodman, the writer, was made 
an honorary member of the Death Val- 
ley Association and the "Old Ranger." 
Andrews, spoke at the association's an- 
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nual convention. Releases have been 
sent to PTA groups. Clergymen were 
invited to the "Sew York City press par- 
ty which was given to mark the TV 
premiere of the show. 

Supplying the newspapers is mainly 
a timing problem because the same 
film is shown in different markets over 
a four-week period. Since the cast 
changes in every film there is a con- 
tinuous stream of material for borne- 
town newspaper stories. Most of this 
part of the publicity is handled from 
Hollywood where the biggest pool of 
film actors is located. The Hollywood 
office also handled the invitations to 
TV editors when they were invited last 
month to watch the filming of one of 
the Death Valley stories. 

The '"Old Ranger'" is not only good 
promotion material but is intimately 
connected with the commercial end of 
the program. Except for close-ups. he 
is usually shown with both products 
in his hand and his lines usually lead 
directly into the commercial proper. 

As for the commercials themselves, 
the ad strateg) is twofold: 

i l l Commercial copy persuades the 
housewife not only to buy the two 
products but to use them consistently. 
(2) Most of the advertising appeals to 
the young mother because of her long- 
er "purchase expectancy." However, 
stressing the safeness and mildness of 
Borax products for children will also 
be an effective sales pitch to the non- 
mother, the agency feels. 

In applying this strategy to 20 Mule 
Team Borax, the commercials (as well 
as copy on the box) still bit hardest at 
its laundry use. The agency realizes 
that it is bad practice to make too 
many points in a TV commercial. Nev- 
ertheless. Borax, which is described as 
a combination odorless cleanser and 
water softener, is still primarily an 
additive to soap as far as laundry goes. 
So its other uses must be plugged too. 
Among them are (1) a deodorant for 
garbage pails and (2) an insecticide 
again roaches. 

In building up its use as a deodorant 
for clothes (especially diapers and 
work-shirts) the agency has coined the 
term "Borax-sweet." TV commercials 
will also reintroduce the "sniff test"' 
that was once used in 20 Mule Team 
Borax advertising. The housewife will 
be told to prove to herself bow well the 
borax deodorizes by dipping a section 
of a dirty piece of laundry into a borax 
solution and then sniffing. 
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The same general strategy applies to 
the hand cleaner Boraxo, which differs 
in one important respect from the Bor- 
ax. Boraxo has a number of direct 
competitors, ranging from P&G's na- 
tionally advertised Lava Soap on the 
one hand to the many regional hand 
cleaners on the other (borax is not 
directly involved in the rugged laun- 
dry soap and detergent competition). 

Most of the hand cleaners are made 
for the use of industrial workers, who 
need more than a bath soap to clean 
their hands. Pacific Borax is seeking j 
to make Boraxo a steadily useful item 
in the home, good not only for men 
but for the dirty (but delicate) hands 
of children. The Boraxo can is, there- 
fore, designed to look well in the bath- 
room and the directions for its use 
point out that Boraxo (a combination | 
of borax and soap) contains no grit 
or abrasives. 

The selling job on the commercials j 
is handled by Rosemary De Cainp and 
Pacific Borax would not be unhappy 
if she turned into another Betty Ful- 
ness. Miss De Camp, whose children 
are also used in the commercials, 
played Nurse Judy Price in radio's Dr. 
Christian for many years, and has also 
appeared in 36 motion pictures. Her 
face and voice are, therefore, familiar. 

The two products mentioned com- 
prise Pacific Borax's big consumer 
line but they are not the biggest part 
of its business. The biggest use of 
borax in the United States is in the 
glass and ceramic industries. Pacific 
Coast Borax Co., a subsidiary of the 
British-owned Borax Consolidated. 
Ltd., supplies most of the borax prod- 
ucts used in these industries as well as 
in boric acid, fertilizers, and boron 
steel for hardening. 

The company has been around a j 
long time but its present corporate set- 
up dates from 1899, and the name Pa- 
cific- Coast Borax Co. goes back nine 
years before that when Francis Marion 
Smith, the brains and energy behind 
the company, consolidated a number 
of Borax holdings. An ambitious em- 
pire-builder, Smith overextended him- 
self and his widely ramified financial 
interests collapsed in 1913. He sold 
out his interest in Borax Consolidated 
to his partners the next year. 

The 20 Mule Team brand of borax 
was a household word before Smith's 
collapse. In the years 1904-1906 an 
actual 20-mule team was used to pro- 
mote the product around the country. 
The same idea has been toyed with in j 
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recent tears but it nib felt that tin* 
expense would not warrant it and. be- 
sides, it is no cinch In mitigate a 100- 
foot long team of mule*, in city -treeK 

\\ hen Pacific Borax went on the air 
with Death Yallet Days in I'M), it was 
almost in the nature of an experiment, 
although there had been drama pro- 
grams on radio pre\ iotisly . It w as a 
great snc<-e»s. both salestvise and pro- 
g ram wise. I!\ 1044. although Borax 
sales were rising rapidh because of the 
shortage of tallow for soap, the ami- 
pain and agcc.cv felt the program bad 
outlived its usefulness. I Nielsen rat- 
ings for the second half of Jamtan 
1 ( )I3 and 1<)-|4. were, respect it eh . 8.7 
and 11.3.1 

Substituted for it was The Sheriff. 
a Western adventure show. Like its 
predecessor, it carried the bulk of l ) a- 
<ifi< Borax advertising and was on 32 
weeks a year. The Sheriff was dropped 
in 1 051 after low ratings began to crop 
up insistently. The company then went 
into national magazines until this fall. 

It is too early to sa\ bow the TV 
show will fare. It would not surprise 
MeCann-Krickson. hovveter, if TVs 
Death I alley Days also turns in a 11- 
vear record. * * * 



SPOT TV CONTRACTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

sociate will) radio spot has been appre- 
ciable reduced in the terms of the new 
T\ contract form, but this limited flex- 
ibility is one of necessity. What the 
agency and the advertiser gives up in 
flexibility is balanced by stability. L n- 
til there is some real station competi- 
tion, restraints on cancellation privi- 
leges work as mu eli to the advantage 
of the buyer as the seller." 

Sharp-It critical of the provision in 
the contract form which binds an ad- 
vertiser with a program of five minute's 
or over to a run of 13 weeks was an 
account man for an automotive firm. 
Said he: 

"An advertiser who has been accus- 
tomed to free wheeling — moving in 
and out of a market as liis campaign 
needs or budget dictate — won't like 
that. Take for instance the predica- 
ment ni) client would find himself in 
in the event of a sudden steel strike. 
This business of putting limitations on 
something which helped build spot 
strikes me as a case of trying to eat 
your eake and have it too. Flexibility 
shouldn't mean one thing in radio and 



another thing in television." 

lhe ad manager of a major food 
company chose to take a more philo- 
sophical view. 

" This revision of the concept of flex- 
ibility should be looked at from a 
broad, practical aspect. Television is 
in a seller's market, and when you're 
on the buying end you try to make the 
best terms you can. looking forward to 
the lime when the top position will he 
in your fat or. We'll just hate to do 
our planning in spot a little more cau- 
tiously so as not to get ourselves too 
far out on a limb." 

Reduced to essence, the basic terms 
of the 1 \ s contract for spot T\ isn't, 
outside the termination factors, much 
different from the terms that hate pre- 
vailed for many tears in spot radio. 
Flexibility in spot radio meant that 
any contract, unless otherwise stipu- 
lated, could be cancelled on two weeks" 
notice. 1 uder the 4 A s TV contract 
form, a commercial program of five 
minutes or over stats put for 13 weeks 
and mat be cancelled by either station 
or sponsor on 28 days' notice there- 
after. Contracts for TV programs of 
less than five minutes" duration are 
firm for the first four weeks, after 
which either party can cancel on 14 
davs' written notice. 

The only other provision that was 
the source of more or less extended 
debate had to do with the broadcast- 
er's obligations to the agency in the 
event of displacement of a scheduled 
show by a program of public interest. 
The negotiators on the broadcasters' 
1 side of the table felt that the following 
should suffice : Stations assume liabil- 
' itt for the agency's non-cancellable live 
talent costs for a lite program, and 
the "reasonable allocated print or ren- 
tal cost of films scheduled for the pre- 
empted time and not usable for future 
scheduling. 

Some of the agent'} spokesmen ar- 
gued that these conditions didn t suf- 
fice to guard the agency's interests. 
Due of these objectors, following the 
adoption of the contract form, said: 

""A station can preempt any pro- 
grams it elects to in the public interest 
with impunity and the agency can be 
left holding the bag. In the case of a 
package, the agency's commission is 
customarily tacked onto the price, and 
I and others felt that whenever the sta- 
tion replaces a scheduled lit e show with 
a sponsored program — like a sports 
event- the compensated figure should 
be gross and not net." 
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The substitution terms contained in 
the 4 A s form are basieally the same 
as originally advanced by the broad- 
cast contingent. The majority of agen- 
cymen agreed with the view that even 
in the instance of a sports event a sta- 
tion nets scarcely anything from a pre- 
emption ; also its remote and other ex- 
penses often add up to a loss. 

Another line of counter-argument 
that brought about a retreat on the de- 
mand of an added 15' > commission 
for agencies when preemptions were 
adjusted was this: Under the terms of 
their licenses, broadcasters are re- 
quired to keep the public interest firm- 
ly in mind. Even if the broadcasters 
were inclined to agree with the agenc\ 
position, there was a moot legal point. 
Could a broadcaster compensate an 
agency without the act being construed 
as indicating that advertisers were in 
effect discouraging stations from car- 
rying public-service programs? 

With but one exception, the agency 
representatives on the negotiating com- 
mittee at the wrap-up of the contract 
form thought what resulted constituted 
a good compromise for the advertiser. 
Here are their salient reasons: 

1. It meets the present needs of the 



advertising business. 

2. The advertiser and agency won't 
have to live with it forever. It must be 
remembered that the 4 A s standard 
contract for spot radio was revised 
three times over a period of 10 years. 

3. Flexibility as it ha^, operated in 

•***★★*** 

licrv is tin* ecuier ring of advertis- 
ing? I tli ink it i* spread all over Ameri- 
ca — where* er there is bushier, press, 
radio, and a post olliee. By and large, 
th big part of advertising is ydu, in your 
own local community — and the 25,000 
of your fellow advertising men and 
women who further the services, and the 
professional interest of advertising with 
your 150 advertising chilis. You give 
advertising its flavor.** 

FREDERIC SCHNEIXER. V.V. 

D'Artr Advertising Co., 
St. Louis 

******** 

radio could have its drawbacks for the 
agency when applied to TV. It take? 
much longer to set up a '-"^ cam- 
paign and an agency invests consider- 
ably more man-hours in the prepara- 
tion of a TV program. 

4. Talent can't be signed for TV on 
less than a 13-week basis; nor is it 
possible to get good TV film shows 



unless the minimum guarantee is for 
13 telecasts. 

5. A longer and firmer commitment 
tends to keep down a station's rate in 
this respect: It's not as cas\ to replace 
one sponsor with another in T\ as it 
was, or is, in radio: hence there's , 
wider gap between sales. Also it is 
much more expensive in TV than in 
ladio to fill in with a sustaining pro- 
gram. The broadcaster, the agency men 
reasoned, would eventually be prone 
to take these two economic factors in- 
to consideration in revising his rate 
card. 

Among the interesting background 
sidelights of the negotiations are these: 

• The talks started over two years ago. 

• The broadcasters were first repre* 
sented by the Bureau of Broadcast Ad- 
vertising. When BAB divorced itself 
from TV and confined its interests to 
radio exclusively, the matter lay dor- 
mant until several months later when 
the XARTB agreed to become a party 
to the discussions. 

• The turnover of broadcaster repre- 
sentatives on the negotiating commit- 
tee was around 90% ; among agency 
people this turnover in the two years 
was 40%. This turnover meant there 
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were about 30 different broadcaster 
delegates and about 25 different per- 
sons on tbe agency side of tbe table, 
o Altogether between J!0 and 90 per- 
sons broadcasters, station reps, and 
agency people- were involved in either 
tbe negotiating or scrutinizing of the 
contract form at some time or an- 
other; and this does not include the 
parade of lawyers for both sides. 

One proposal from the broadcasters 
for the standard contract that raised 
no demurrer after a while was the one 
limiting the rate protection to six 
months. 

At the finishing line the teleeasters" 
committee was chairmaned by Ted 
Bergman. DuMont's director of sales, 
while Frank Silvernail of RBDO. was 
chairman of the agency committee. 
Grouped with Silvernail were Eliza- 
beth Black of Joseph Katz agency. Jim 
Luce of J. Walter Thompson, and 
George Kern, formerlv of Benton & 
Bowles, and now with the Geyer Agen- 
cy. Bergman's associate? included Bob 
MeCrady of WCAU-TV. Philadelphia. 
Jack Kennedy of WHAM. Rochester. 
Ed Code! of the Katz Agency. Inc.. 
and Edward Petrv. * * * 



HOW TO FILM A BABY 

[Continued from page 30) 

Mrs. Clark had explained somewhat 
apologetically to Producer Ben Gradus 
that Warren often gets a little sleepy 
about 10:00 a.m. Gradus is helpless 
before this act of nature for if there is 
one thing he needs this morning, it is a 
happy I consequently a rested* bab\. 
As be nods understandingly to Mrs. 
Clark the thought suddenly occurs to 
him that it must be nice to be paid $10 
an hour for sleeping and it s too bad 
Warren can t appreciate it. 

Gradus is also doing some rapid 
arithmetic in his mind. Me looks over 
in the direction of a prettv. }oun» 
blonde woman. She is Doris Pinney, a 
talented child photographer, who has 
three children of her own. Gradus 
hired her for the purpose of making 
Warren smile, stare, suck his big toe 
or — as in this particular scene — keep 
an over-large yachting cap on his head. 
This is no simple matter. It had been 
tried earlier in the morning and War- 
ren good-naturedh knocked the cap 
off continually until, at the first sign o{ 
crankiness and to avoid tears, he was 
whisked off to the nursery. 

In between calculating the cost ol 



wasted film. Gradus thinks proudly for 
a moment about wdiat a nice nursery it 
is. There are cribs, pictures on the 
wall, bottle warmers, sheets, diapers, 
and all kinds of toys. Last, but not 
least, there is motherly Frieda New- 
man, a registered nurse, whom Cradus 
also bad to hire. 

In another part of tbe studio is Rob- 
ert Person, executive TV producer at 
Grey Advertising. The idea running 
through Person's mind is what an ea*v 
job this yatching cap seene could have 
been. After all (he says to himself I 
there is no sound track to worn about. 
No one has to handle the babv. There 
are not even any other actors in this 
particular scene. 

Sitting with his chin in his hand, 
Peyson automatically runs over in hi? 
mind the commercial copy: 

". . . You can take your pride and 
joy south for the winter. You can 
take him north for tbe summer . . . 
but nothing can contribute more to the 
comfort of his delicate rose petal skin 
than Mermen babv powder. . . .'" 

The commercial is voice-over (the 
announcer is not seen I and the entire 
scene in question is concerned onh 
with the first line of the copy. All 
Warren ha> to do is sit on the sand 
(real sand sprinkled with talcum pow- 
der to make it look more realistic ) and 
smile at the camera for a few seconds 
with the yatching cap on his bead. 

"He's up." somebody says suddenly. 

The studio is transformed into ac- 
tivity again. The lights are switched 
on. Cameraman Al Mozell makes a 
quick recbeck with bis light meter. 
Pevson lifts his bead expectantlv as 
does his assistant. Jerry Ford. Studio 
Art Director Joe Richards makes sure 
the cardboard palm tree is standing 
securely. Miss Pinney runs for a rat- 
tle. J. Stanley Neill. the man from the 
Societ\ for the Prevention of Crueltv 
to Children (which must okay the 
whole setup before the baby can be 
photographed ! goes back to his perch 
on a high stool off to one side of the 
camera. Miss \ewman smiles. 

His Royal Highness appears in the 
arms of his mother, grinning. As War- 
ren is seated gently in the sand. Miss 
Pinuo\ takes over with assorted 
"kootchy koos*' and rattle-shaking. He 
is unquestionably a charming child. 
Pe\son sa\s to himself, thinking of the 
two-day job of picking six babies for 
the three Mennen commercials. 

Miss Piimev ha* to ho throueh a 
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warm-up period with Warren to make 
him feel secure in his new environ- 
ment. When Warren appeals suffi- 
ciently "warmed-up"' she puts the cap 
on his head. Warren shakes his head. 
The cap falls off. Warren coos happily . 

Miss Pinney tries again. The cap 
stays on. She carefully hacks up out of 
camera range. 

"Smile, baby." she says through 
pearly teeth. "Smile. Smile. Yes, that's 
right, smile. C'mon, smile." 

Warren has no visible teeth but even 
if he did. he is not inclined to show 
them. The cap is still on his head, 
however, so everybody gets into the 
act. Peyson takes off his jacket and 
waves it. Gradus wiggles his fingers 
at Warren. Mozell starts the camera 
rolling, just in case a smile should ap- 
pear. Ford struggles to remember his 
baby-talk language and come? out with 
some unintelligible phrases. The stage 
hands add their voices to the chorus. 

In the midst of this din, Warren be- 
gins to look puzzled, then his mouth 
begins to tremble downward at the 
corners. Miss Pinney quickly whips 
forward and picks him up with sooth- 
ing words. 

"The sand is wet," she says mean- 
ingfully. 

While Warren is being diapered and 
powdered by his mother in the nur- 
sery, everybody in the studio resumes 
the familiar waiting pose. 

Warren is soon back on the sand. 
Miss Pinney, tirelessly cheerful, final- 
ly gets the cap on together with a 
smile from Warren. She hacks up 
slowly, keeping up her patter, while 
everyone holds his breath. 

"Now!" hisses Gradus, as if he's 
going over the top into No Man's Land. 

The camera begins to roll hut after 
about two seconds, the large cap sud- 
denly falls downward over Warren's 
face. In two more seconds howls come 
from behind the white circle of the hat. 

However, Warren forgets the inci- 
dent in jig time and the yachting cap 
project continues. In about another 
half hour, after other minor mishaps, 
the five-second scene is wrapped up 
and a duplicate shot is taken as a pre- 
caution. To put this five-second se- 
quence on film it had taken a total of 
two and a half hours or 9,000 seconds. 

As Warren is bundled off, Gradus 
says to no one in particular: 

"I hear there's a good producer's 
job open in East Africa." * * * 



To a time buyer 
who wants ze in 



We've been pressure-cooking John Crosby's 
latest column on Madison Avenue prose, and 
just about have it house-broken. He had us 
downwind for awhile — we were soft as a 
grape — hut. after spitballing the whole pic- 
ture with the top brass, we have most of the 
egg off our face. 

Except one thing. "You got to have enough 
protein," he indicates. If he means edestin, 
we're at the end of our hemp. If it's glutenin 
he's kicking around, it jells — we're almost 
up to our armpits in wheat. But if he's final- 
izing on zein, we're really on the green. Zein, 
it says in our encyclopedia, is a corn protein. 
Man, we have zein. Iowa again promises to 
fill the nation's bins with 6*17,940,000 bushels 
of corn this fall. 

That's protein which turns into purchasing 
power which turns into sales which turns into 
another reason for you to call the Katz 
Agency and try the WMT market for size. 
It fits big sales and small (or large) budgets. 



CEDAR RAPIDS 
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BAYER ON THE AIR 

\ Continued jrorn page 29 I 

reviewing costs constant!}. If the cost- 
per-1.000 for one of its shows conies 
up higher than the average for all. it s 
likeh to he replaced. However. Ba\er 
doesn't helie\ e in a rigid Use of cost- 
per-1. ()()(). "Our preferred audience is 
women." says the company. '"There- 
fore we can afford to pay more pro- 
portionately for an all-women audience 
than we can for one that's mixed. Men 
are important to ns. too, hut women 



with families do most of the aspirin 
huying. 

'"Another case in point is the audi- 
ence-participation program. We feci 
that if this type ot show has a higher 
cosl-pcr- 1.000 than say a mystery, its 
inherent qualities help compensate. 
You get more product mentions during 
the course of the program and the com- 
mercials are delivered in more relaxed 
style." 

Bayer's network shows are slotted 
throughout the hroadcast day — morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. This is in 

No. 39 OF A SERIES 



line with its philosophy of trying to 
reach consumers at the different times 
of the day when they're likely to need 
the product. All of the programs are 
full network. Bayer wants to reach into 
all corners of the nation with its sprink- 
ling can hecause every man, woman, 
and child is a potential customer. "We 
don't sneeze at towns of 10-20.000 like 
those Mutual is always talking ahoul," 
says the company, '"they all get head- 
aches. And we don't helieve in goins; 
after the so-called mass and class audi- 
ence separately. We want to reach 
everyone in the country as often as we 
can within the limits of our budget."' 

What helps Bayer do tins at low 
cost is the fact that it is part of the 
Merling Drug family of products which 
includes Phillip's Milk of Magnesia. 
Dr. Lyon's tooth powder. Fletcher's 
Castoria, Molle, and some dozen others. 
Thus Bayer ean combine with other 
Sterling brands to sponsor network 
shows. For example, Bayer and Phil- 
lips share sponsorship of My True 
Story and Stella Dallas, each getting 
one of two commercial on each show 
daily. This cuts the amount coming 
out of the Bayer budget to half what it 
would be under solo sponsorship- 
without proportionate reduction in ad- 
vertising effectiveness. What Bayer is 
after is great masse- of listeners, not 
pounding repetition. Almost for its en- 
tire air history it has followed the prac- 
tice of dividing sponsorship of its 
shows, except in the earlv days of the 
Irnerican Album. 

The Alburn went off the air in June 
1951. This brought to an end one of 
radio's historic prestige sponsorships. 
The program was one of the first ma- 
jor vehicles for light music and 
through the years developed a strong 
following. Singers "who were regulars 
on the show- included Frank Munn, 
Frank Parker. Thomas L. Thomas, Jean 
Dickenson. Felix Knight. Gustave 
liaenschen was conductor for the pro- 
gram s entire history. 

Though Bayer never regarded the 
Alburn as a hard-sell vehicle, the pro- 
gram was important in giving the name 
Bayer a connotation of quality. Bayer 
kept coming into American homes on 
Sundav night for over 20 years to work 
a deep impression on the minds of con- 
sumers. Meanwhile, Bayers many oth- 
er network shows added frequency and 
impact to the company's campaigning. 

The Alburn started on NBC with the 
net's 1031 total of 135 stations. It re- 
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mained there until 1950 when it was 
brought over to ABC to help cut time 
costs. The show was b) that point run- 
ning into heavy opposition from tele- 
vision in its 9:30 to 10:00 p.m. time 
slot. Finally, in June 1951, Bayer de- 
cided to call it quits, reasoning that Ed 
Sullivan on CBS TV and the Colgate 
Comedy Hour on NBC TV had made 
inroads on its metropolitan audience 
which brought the show's cost-per- 
1.000 up too high. 

Throughout the course of i(ts net- 
work sponsorship from 1931 to 1951, 
Bayer had never been in spot radio. 
But shortly before it dropped the Al- 
bum, in 1950. it decided to put some 
money into spot radio. 

Bayer chose early-morning time for 
its tiial, reasoning that: (1) mornings 
were least vulnerable to television and 
therefore were the surest bet for build- 
ing longtime franchises; (2) morning 
time was low cost; I 3) mornings were 
the best time to get a strongly female 
audience. The company, through D-F-S, 
set out to bu) one-minute announce- 
ments in some of the major markets, 
preferably in established wake-up and 
d.j. shows between the hours of 7:00 
and 8:00. 

After letting several months go b). 
Bayer then checked its rate of sales 
growth in these markets against mar- 
kets where it had no spot radio. It 
found that the spot radio markets 
showed definite sales gains attributable 
directly to spot radio. "Sales gains due 
to advertising are never phenomenal 
with a product as widely sold as ours,*' 
says the company, "'but in the case of 
our initial trial of spot radio we had 
conclusive evidence of selling power." 

Accordingly, Bayer increased its 
spot-radio allocation and set out to 
buy time in all major markets through 
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the top 100 and beyond. It has kept to 
its original spot buying approach and 
stays on the air 52 weeks a jear. The 
company gives up a time slot only 
when research indicates costs on that 
station are out of line with its average 
cost-per-1,000. Buys are either five 
da\s a week or six depending upon 
whether or not a six-da\ bu\ earns a 
better discount. As man) as 10 sta- 
tions are used in major markets and 
in most markets its a multi-station 
campaign. There are at least 500 sta- 
tions on the Haver schedule. 



••As a triumph in radio exploration, the 
opening of the UllF speetruni may well 
he compared with the historic Lewi* and 
Clark expedition that opened up the 
northwest wilderness and made valuahle 
soientifie collections and observations. 

(;ei\ekal sahnoff 

President, RCA 



Bayer finds the flexibility of spot 
radio advantageous in making quick 
switches in its commercial copy to 
match changing weather conditions. 
During the cold seasons or if a flu 
epidemic bursts out, Bayer is in a posi- 
tion to switch its copy to stress the 
value of aspirin for relieving the an- 
noyances of a cold. Bayer Aspirin is, 
by the way, regarded by the makers of 
cold remedies as one of their major 
competitors. 

Bayer says of its entry into spot ra- 
dio: "The best research is to try it. 
Then the cash register gives you your 
answer and not some dubious sample 
technique." 

Network radio had never provided 
Ba)er with as clean-cut an instance of 
sales effectiveness as Bayer's spot ra- 
dio trial run. This is because blanket 
network coverage of the nation gave 



the coinpaii) no point of comparison. 
However, the cash register furnished 
empirical evidence. year-by-\ ear. Bay- 
er sales rose steadily from 1934 on- 
ward (with the exception of the 1938 
''recession") and are still rising. The 
increase has been faster than the 
growth of the population and is deemed 
strong evidence that the sprinkling-can 
theor) coupled with radio works. 

What Bayer spends in radio to get 
results like these is a closely kept se- 
cret. A fair guesstimate is that the to- 
tal expenditure is about $3,000,000. 
perhaps 4-0 f '< of it for spot radio. Bav- 
er can do so much with so little- -rela- 
tively speaking because of its pains- 
taking adherence to time bn\ing and 
production economies, as detailed 
above. I The Nielsen cost-per 1 ,000 lis- 
tener impressions Bayer gets with its 
soap opera. Stella Dallas, comes to 
just $.43 for the past year. I 

Since October 1951 Bayer has also 
had a television program on ABC TV. 
This program, whose cost is split be- 
tween three Sterling products, adds 
perhaps another $400,000 to the Bayer 
air-media allocation. It's called Mys- 
tery Theatre, growing out of the Bayer 
radio show of that title. Twenty-nine 
stations were on order when the pro- 
gram went on the air 6 October but by 
presstinie only 14 stations had been 
cleared. 

Half in jest, Bayer executives will 
tell you: "We wish television had never 
been invented." 

Bayer's management team, far from 
holding this opinion out of resistance 
to progress, is merely expressing what 
they have learned to date about TV's 
sales potential — for them. 

"We've tried to find out. ' says a 
spokesman, "whether were gaining 
strength faster in TV markets than 
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Cuf TV commercial 
■film costs in half! 




. . . Hewall-Rogin Can da ihm job at half 
ih* pric*. Now you can get I wo com m erf i a It 
far th* prie* of one through Howell -Hogin'i 
rnVolutiQnsry new enimarfari proxcti. A 
prucevi so low in tan that it actually 
pvfrnfti yaw to i*e your story heard on 
film bafar* th* RnoJ ihootfnff. No longer 
n*td you laic* a chance bilwun pencil 
rough* and thft finished film. From >ror> 
board to th* finish id commcmol ond for 
your every TV owt n*ea" Howell Rog in is 
Opnn 24 hotift a doy to iervt you. 

One of our r*pf«»ntoljv*i will be glod lo 
ihow yau tempi* Rim and furnish you with 
o complat* titt of pffcej, 

J5I SEVENTH AVENUE ■ NEW YHS.K 13. N. f, 

Caiunbui S-7S2* 



Mr. Ed. Fitzgerald 
J. Waller Thompson Co. 
110 ft or ill Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 
Dere. Ed: 

Th' polytikin' is comin to an end 
here and iolks in If. la. will be 
u-listenin' to 
IT'CIIS tomorry 
nite to here th' 
results. Our hull 
news crew will 
be workin' to 
keep up they r i 
past reckord oj 
bein first with 
th' m o s I com- 
plete returns. 

With reus 

hai'in 5,000 on 
580, were got a 
passe! of lissen- 
ers to keep post- 
ed. Th' boss al- 
wayz reminds til' 
prog.ru m guys 
thet we got more 
W. l a. lisseners 
then any othur 
stashun in th' 
S^^Jj^X^yfjir state and we 
"^^sr'J^it rilly got to keep 
on our toes. I 
guess anybody tood win the majority 
vote of lisseners with a platform of 
programs like we got. 

Yrs., 
Algy. 

WCHS Charleston, W. Va. 




elsewhere but the indications are 
mixed. We're thus far of the opinion 
that TV hasn't demonstrated its abil- 
ity to sell a product that's bought in- 
frequently and in small units. It seems 
to work better for frequently pur- 
chased products of general appeal like 
foods or those with something to dem- 
onstrate." 

Bayer's commercials on the Mystery 
Theatre show are on film as is the show 
itself. 1 hey use drama technique in 
which one actor tills another to take 
Bajer for his headache; or they bring 
to life Bayer's oft-repeated ad about 
the glass of water test for quick dis- 
solving. The show is filmed by Ro- 
land Reed Productions. 

All Bayer copy- -print, radio, or TV 
— sticks to several basic themes. Cus- 
tomers are urged to take Bayer for 
headaches, muscular pain, and colds or 
sore throats. It's as simple as that 
with elaboration in terms of the speed 
of relief and the fact that Bayer is best. 
No sound-effects devices are ever used 
and there are no other spectacular ef- 
fects sought. The company reasons that 
dignity is essential in maintaining the 
product's status as a "pharmaceutical," 
not a patent medicine. 

Recently, there have been two major 
additions to Bayer copy: I 1) introduc- 
tion last spring of a sweet-flavored as- 
pirin for children via all Bayer me- 
dia; and (2) a current 10-week insti- 
tutional campaign in newspapers which 
will also be used on the air. 

The children's aspirin was brought 
onto the market following scveral'years 
of successful selling of a flavored as- 
pirin by one of Bayer's chief competi- 
tors. St. Josephs. (St. Joseph's Aspirin, 
children's and adult combined, prob- 
ably ranks second in sales to Bayer fol- 
lowed by Squibb. Norwich. McKesson, 
and Rexall in approximately that order 
and depending on such seasonal fac- 
tors as one-cent sales, special drives.) 
Bayer expresses itself as well satisfied 
with the sales of its children's product 
since spring. Its morning radio was 
an important factor in getting the 
product known to mothers. 

The present institutional campaign 
sells aspirin as a product, citing the 
opinion of doctors that it is "the saf- 
est and most efficient of the pain-re- 
lieving drugs." This campaign prob- 
ably reflects the fact that all aspirins 
are now facing competition from such 
products as Bnfferin I Bristol-Myers) 
which is an aspirin plus an antacid; 



it is sold on the basis that it prevents 
ill effects from taking aspirin alone. 
While Bayer officials maintain Bufferin 
shows no signs of having hurt their 
sales, they are probably inclined to sell 
aspirin institutionally— just in case. 

Not since pre-World War days had 
Ba\er been interested in institutional 
selling. The drug's history goes back 
to Germany where it was invented by a 
chemist named Hoffman who worked 
for the Farbenfabriken vom Fr. Bayer 
& Co. in Leverkusen. The patent on it 
was issued in this country in 1900 and 
it was sold for 17 years on doctor's 
prescription. 

During World War I the German- 
owned Ba\cr Co. of New York was 
seized by the Alien Property Custodian 
and in 1918 was sold to Sterling Prod- 
ucts (now Sterling Drug Inc.). 

During that period litigation ensued 
between Sterling and other companies 
over the use of the word "Aspirin." 
The final ruling was that "Aspirin" was 
no longer the exclusive trademark of 
the Bayer Co. and had become a part 
of the language. 

Ever since that point Bayer has had 
to sell its brand name bard to main- 
tain its leadership against all comers. 



MEMO-GRAM TO 
Timebuyers 

We don't sell surveys, polls 
or ratings ... • 

WE DO SELL MERCHANDISE. 
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Literally anyone can get into the as- 
pirin business. The bulk product is 
manufactured by several leading chem- 
ical companies and is sold by the hogs- 
head to firms of every size. Bayer, 
however, makes its own mono-acetic 
acid ester of salicylic acid — aspirin. 

One of the most unique things about 
the Bayer story is the fact that Bayer 
has no advertising manager. The com- 
pany's president and his executives 
make advertising policy decisions but 
all of the usual functions of a com- 
pany's advertising department are left 
to Dancer - Fitzgerald - Sample and 
Thompson-Koch. 

The two agencies meet together with 
Bayer to formulate plans, sharing in 
copy creation. The basic division of 
functions between the two is along lines 
of media — D-F-S handling all of the 
Bayer and other Sterling air campaign- 
ing and Thompson-Koch concentrating 
on printed media. Thompson-Koch 
was the original Bayer agency, D-F-S 
entering the picture to put Bayer in 
radio when it was Blackett. Sample. & 
Hummert. 

George D. Tormey is the Bayer ac- 
count supervisor at D-F-S and has had 
the account since 1931. A. W. "Bud" 
Spence has been the account executive 
for 10 years. Another longtimer is 
timebuyer Frank Moriarty who has 
been working on Sterling Drug for 
over 15 years. E. J. Gorman bandies 
Bayer in Canada for D-F-S where as 
much radio is used proportionately to 
sell Bayer as in the U. S. 

Unless there are sudden changes in 
the cost-per-1.000 picture, Bayer plans 
to stay with its current radio End TV 
lineup. It s still traveling basically the 
same road it started out on 21 years 
ago. sprinkling its messages evenly 
over the country as it goes. * * * 



MEN, MONEY, MOTIVES 

(Continued from page 6 I 

ards. DuMont's new man from De- 
troit, Dick Jones, has inaugurated a 
sensational challenge of New York 
daytime TV costs in the form of a 
"one-woman soap opera." This daily 
strip literally requires the services of 
only one actress, and/or one actor, and 
goes on the air daily with but 45 min- 
utes of camera rehearsal under Direc- 
tor Larry Menkin. And what has been 
the immediate reaction? Well, first of 
all no spontaneous thanks for some- 
body trying something to beat the cost 
rap. Certain admen are sympathetic 
and watching. Here is a cheap, mean- 
ing really cheap, TV format. Other 
comment has been frankly scornful. 
What, no scenery? No fancv props? 
No dancing elephants? 

* # * 

In recent semesters the conventional 
quip directed at DuMont's lone wolf 
devotion to low-cost programing has 
been a variation of the deadly adjec- 
tive, ''shoestring." And yet quite a 
number of DuMont programs have 
scored against depressing odds in the 
popularity sweepstakes. (It was inevi- 
table that somebody would e\entually 
speak a kind word for DuMont ! ) 

* * * 

The story of magazine advertising is 
not limited to Life or the Saturday 
Evening Post. Nor is the story of TV 
advertising limited to Ed Sullivan and 
Milton Berle at $30,000 to $60,000 
each per week. It i* a part of the con- 
sistently useful job of trade papers, 
such as this one, to call attention regu- 
larly to the worthwhile middle-cost and 
low-cost programs, to systematically 
debunk the razzle-dazzle of the flesh 
peddlers. * * * 



ROUND-UP 

{Continued from page 55) 

Herald. It consisted chiefly of white 
space; there was only a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses in the upper left-hand 
corner with a series of dashes from the 
glas>es leading to a squih of copy in 
the lower right-hand corner starting: 
"You can't SEE a thing on K1XL . . . 
but it's there!" The ad was prepared 
by Laughlin. Wilson. Baxter & Persons 
of Dallas. 

« * a 

The \tkinson-Danksch Agencies in 
Columbus are an insurance firm selling 
all kinds of insurance. Recently they 
tested a late-night program on WBNS. 
Club 33 (10:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m.) to 




-ee if they can sell polio insurance di- 
rect-by-phone. When they sold over 100 
policies in one week, using a total of 
six announcements, they promptly con- 
tracted for 52 weeks of participations 
in the show. In the photo, the show's 
m.c, Gene Fullen, and WBNS Sales 
Manager W. 1. Orr smile happily as 
Carl Dauksch makes it official. 



Amos Andy will offer their 10,- 
OOOtli broadcast on 16 November over 
CBS Radio. On this milestone pro- 
gram, they will recreate highlights of 
their show over the past 25 years. * * * 
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MR. SPONSOR ASKS 

^Continued from page. 45 I 

true of the juvenile field. Products that 
have e'ij appeal to children such a* 
ft reals, ranch, ire cream, and some 
drug products like tooth paste are pro- 
moted on radio and 1 ^ by programs 
w ith a high juvenile appeal. 

Since, in this t\pe of offer, the con- 
sumer receives the premium at point- 
of-sale, a careful studv of your p re-deal 
level and your post-deal level can give 
you an indication of its pulling power, 

Robert Malcolm Mac-Donald 
Director oj Premiums arid Contests 
Marketing Dept., BBDO 
Xeic York 



What yardstick 
do we use? That 
depends on the 
objectives of the 
particular premi- 
um promotion. 
Too often premi- 
ums are judged 
by mere returns 
alone. Sure, re- 
turns are impor- 
tant, but there 
are many other factors to consider. 

The objective may be to increase 
distribution or get mass displays for 
a product, in which case the promotion 
should be measured by the degree of 
effectiveness for this particular phase. 
Manufacturer's salesmen, who call on 
stores regularly, need something new 
to talk about to the retailer and a good 
premium promotion can well answer 
that need. If a dealer gets excited 
about a particular premium promo- 
tion, this results in increased display 
space both in the store and in win- 
dows, increased features in the dealer's 
local retail advertising, all of which 
should naturally result in increased 
sales of the product. Often a premium 
which out-pulls another on the actual 
number of returns, may not be as effec- 
tive a promotion as the one which 
brings in fewer returns. The latter 
may have been the means of obtaining 
far more displays and features and 
hence, may have done more for the 
sales curve than the one which pulled 
the larger number of returns. Vud 
that's what counts in the final analysis 
that old sales curve. 
So. if a premium stirs up strong 
trade activity, and at the same time, 
brings in a lot of box tops, it can be 



said to be a good one. But be sure to 
examine your results from both trade 
and consumer angles. 

Sidney R. Silleck. Jr. 

Me re hand is ing Execu live 

Kenyon &: Eekhardt 

\ eie ) ork 



T h e important 
yardstick of pre- 
mium success to- 
d a y, regardless 
of the in e d i a 
used, is the mer- 
chandising plus 
achieved. In mv 
opinion, the most 
important are the 
amount of dealer 
cooperation and 
consumer good-will engendered. 

I say this in all due respect to the 
number of returns a promotion may 
pull. Rox top returns and cost-per-re- 
turn are not true gauges today of pre- 
mium success. In fact, they can be 
\ery misleading in the present-day pro- 
motional hysteria. 

Returns are often directly related to 
the amount of advertising and mer- 
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Ideal home for permanent tenancyl 
Perfect location (8:30.9:00 a.m. Monday 
through Friday) in well established 
neighborhood (Kansas City Primary 
Trade area). Dedicated recently by Bea 
Johnson (formerly Joanne Taylor) to the 
women of the Heart of America and oper- 
ated strictly according to the Heart of 
American plan. Immediate occupancy for 
advertiser wishing to reach large wealthy 
group who dominate 65% of Midwest 
purchases. The KMBC-KFRM "Happy 
Home" is open for inspection at all times. 
Call, wire or phone your nearest Free and 
Peters office or KMBC-KFRM, Kansas 
City, Mo. Locations in the new develop- 
ment are moving rapidly and immediate 
committments are recommended. 
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chandising support with the actual 
premium item being of secondary im- 
portance. 1 believe it's more impor- 
tant to have 400.000 requests for an 
item and have 390.000 consumers sat- 
isfied than get 1.000,000 return- and 
have onh 200.000 satisfied. 

If you're counting box top*, radio 
and TV premium returns must be ana- 
lyzed with care since the credit which 
is given to some other media I like 
point-of-sale coupons I often gets it^ 
initial impetus from the radio or TV 
commercial. 

The end result of advertising and 
merchandising being an increase in 
product sales, this brings mc to a list- 
ing of all the important yardsticks 
which, singly or in combination, can 
be far more valuable than mere box 
top returns: (ll dealer cooperation 
and in-store displays, (2) consumer 
good-will, (3) increase in product dis- 
tribution. (4) hypo for company's 
sales force. I 5 I increase in both prod- 
uct and ad observation and readership, 
and (6) just a simple change of pace. 

With a plethora of merchandising 
promotions vying for the eonsumer 
franchise, brand loyalty is at an all 
time low. Thus, a premium promotion, 
being but one part of an integrated 
advertising and merchandising pro- 
gram, can assist in giving a sponsor- 
ing product stature and permanence 
through the aforementioned merchan- 
dising achievements. The degree to 
which these yardsticks serve your 
product through increased sales is the 
measurement of the premium promo- 
tions success. 

Walter X. Thune 
Premium Merchandise Buyer 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 
\etv York 



In Boston 
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The answer to 
this question de- 
pends very much 
on the purpose 
of making a pre 
mium offer. 

If the purpose 
is to determine 
the responsive- 
ness of the audi- 
ence, the number 
of requests that 
result from an olfer is a pood yardstick. 

On the other hand, if the premium 
offer is intended primarily for mer- 
chandising purposes, and not so much 
for the actual response, the yardstick 
is quite different. Here the\ would be: 

1. Enthusiasm of the company's 
own sales force for the premium being 
offered on the air. 

2. Enthusiasm shown by the trade 
for the premium. 

3. The point-of-sale activity result- 
ing from the merchandising of the 
premium: product merchandise dis- 
plays, posters, shelf-talkers with order 
forms, featured in the store's own ad- 
vertising. 

4. Merchandising cooperation from 
stations carrying the offer — to the 
trade, publicity, etc. 

We know a product displayed at 
point-of-sale tied in with a premium 
offer will make many sales to the con- 
sumer. However, the premium offer 
on many such purchases may never be 
taken advantage of. 

Should a manufacturer receive a big 
response from point-of-sale merchan- 
dising of the offer, in addition to a 
good response from the same offer on 
radio or TV, this then would be an ex- 
cellent yardstick of the effectiveness of 
the premium. A case in point is a 
timely offer made only once on a chil- 



dren's T\ program for a 50C self- 
liquidating premium vvhieh produced 
125.000 requests. The point-of-sale or- 
der form response, however, on this 
same premium, produced over 800,000 
requests. In addition, a lot of displays 
were obtained in stores whieh other- 
wise never would have been possible. 

Robert E. Degen 

Account & Merchandising 
Executive 

Ted Bates & Co. 

Wit- York 



REPUBLICANS ON THE AIR 

{Continued from page 26) 

from Paneake Days to Watermelon 
Festivals. A long whistle-stop train 
tour was given top priority. 

With a candidate as well known as 
Eisenhower, the need for television 
early in the campaign wasn't deemed 
nearly as acute as for the Democrats 
with their "unknown." The big whis- 
tle-stop tour would serve to heal rifts 
in the party caused by the Convention 
battle and, at the same time, prove that 
the General had "grass-roots appeal." 

When the big push began officially 
on 4 September with Eisenhower's 
simulcast from Philadelphia, A. C. 
\ielsen figures indicated that his first 
major speech reached 5.320.000 TV 
homes and 2,440,000 radio homes. But 
the newsreel cameramen got to the 
scene first and covered the podium 
with their lights, which produced too 
high a contrast for the more sensitive 
TV cameras; Eisenhower appeared 
asjed to home viewers. In later speeches 
these flaws were corrected. 

PKEEMPTION PROBLEMS 

Cue of the headaches facing Republi- 
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LEADS IN 
AUDIENCE 

Latest Pulse figures (August 1952) 
show that KMTV leads again in 
audience in the Omaha area. Of 
the top TEN once-a-week shows tele- 
cast in the Omaha area, NINE are 
seen on KMTV! 



HAS HUGE 
EXPANSION PLANS 

KMTV recently announced plans 
for a tremendous remodeling pro- 
gram. There'll be a new, modern, 
air conditioned, acoustically treated 
studio, which will more than double 
present studio space. A new film pro- 
cessing room, news room, control 
room and offices are being added. 

These new facilities will enable 
KMTV to give advertisers greater 
audience — audience better service. 
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GIVES OUTSTANDING 

RESULTS— BEST TV 
BUY FOR ADVERTISERS 

KMTV carries shows from 3 top 
networks — reaches the big share of 
audience in the Omaha area. Results 
for advertisers are amazing. And, 
KMTV's low rates, its 52 week rate 
protection plan plus its stronger sig- 
nal in the fringe area give you the 
best TV buy in Omaha. 

Get all the facts from your Katz 
Reo. or call KMTV today. 



CBS 
OUMONT 
ABC 



OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
CHANNEL 3 

Represented by KATZ AGENCY 



can strategists was preemption. Start- 
ing as late as they did, most of the 
prime air time had already been con- 
tracted for on the networks by com- 
mercial sponsors. They found them- 
selves with three choices: (1) To take 
a good hour at night, but one which 
bucked a top-rated show; (2) to take 
a less popular time segment and hope 
t( build an audience In newspaper ad- 
vertising of the speech: (3) to pre- 
empt a program which had a prebuilt 
audience. 

Of the three, the last course seemed 
best, but the cost of preemption se- 
vereh curtailed the number of times it 
could be done. To preempt one of the 
top I \ shows was likely to cost as 
much or more for talent reimburse- 
ments to the original sponsor as it 
would cost for air time, thus doubling 
the cost of each program. ( Eisenhow- 
ei > I V appearances in preempted time, 
however, consistently outdrew Steven- 
son's, thus holding down the Republi- 
can cost-per- 1,000. ! 

Financial contributions to help pay 
for TV did not come in at the expected 
rate. As one GOP spokesman put it: 
"Those people whom we could nor- 
mally count on for the maximum indi- 
vidual contribution of $5,000 claimed 
that their contributions had gone to 
get their candidate nominated in Chi- 
cago. And with the cost of TV the 
money we had just didn't stretch far 
enough. We had to trim down our 
plans for extensive TV coverage and 
depend largely on radio and the news- 
papers to spread the General's views 
on \arious matters."' 

Another viewpoint on the GOP's cur- 
tailment of TV was expressed by a 
Washington Democratic spokesman 
who told SPONSOR: "The Republicans 
may have been short of cash, but that 
wasn't their only reason for keeping 
Ike on the rear platform of a campaign 
train and off TV. In the first place, 
they didn't have the problem of fa- 
miliarizing the public with their candi- 
date's face. Secondly, the type of cam- 
paign the General was waging- -where 
he sought to appeal to each region on 
a different basis- -was best suited to 
regional radio and TV rather than na- 
tional coverage.'" 

During the first seven weeks of the 
campaign Eisenhower made onlv three 
network TV appearances compared 
with Stevenson's 11. During the same 
period, Ike made eight network radio 
speeches: Stevenson, more than a doz- 
en. Eisenhower drew almost twice as 



man) listeners and viewers as Steven- 
son in the early part of the campaign. 
For example. Nielsen figures show that 
on 4 September Eisenhower reached 
2.140.000 radio homes and 5,320,000 
TV homes: the following night Steven- 
son attracted listeners in 1.241,000 
homes and v iewers in 2.956.000 resi- 
dences. On these programs Eisenhow- 
er had 60 NBC TV and 174 NBC ra- 
dio outlets; Stevenson. 49 ABC TV 
and 306 ABC Radio outlets. 

In his later telecasts Eisenhowers 
TV men beat the newsreels to the 
lighting on location with a resulting 
improvement in Ike's TV appearance, 
fie was also persuaded to use a Tele- 
PrompTer battery, this despite an 
earlier debacle in a Madison Square 
Garden telecast when a manually oper- 
ated cueing device snarled him badly. 

\TXO.\ BROADCAST When the 
Nixon fund story became a campaign 
issue. Kudner's Jim Ellis. Jr., flew out 
to Los Angeles to supervise the pro- 
duction of the Nixon simulcast. In a 
presentation unparalled for drama in 
the history of V. S. politics, the Vice 
Presidential candidate spoke to the 
American people via radio and tele- 
vision. This effort, generally regarded 
as the most effective use of TV in the 
campaign, pulled in over 2.000,000 
letters and telegrams, more than $65.- 
000 in campaign contributions, and 
drew a 49.9 Nielsen TV rating, indi- 
cating viewers in 9.136,000 homes. 
The rating set a new record for politi- 
cal telecasts. 

Working in a home) 7 background 
with top-bracket lighting and camera 
work, Nixon pulled all the emotional 
stops as he told the story of his po- 
litical life and the origin of the funds 
in question. With the camera cutting 
back and forth between Nixon and his 
wife, many viewers got the feeling that 
here was an American family man 
fighting to protect his reputation and 
his future. Although Democrats called 
the performance "soap opera,"' none 
could deny the effectiveness of the 
presentation nor doubt that Nixon 
would be retained on the Republican 
ticket. It was apparent that Nixon had 
made air history by showing how a 
candidate could use television without 
sticking to the traditional speech for- 
mat previously used by candidates. 

TIME MJYlXr; As Carroll New- 
ton got the okay from Robert Hum- 
phreys in Washington that money was 
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available for a network program, he 
passed the word to Linnea Nelson. She 
put her 24 years of experience and 
valuable contacts to work in seeking 
to clear choice time and stations. 

In addition to actually booking the 
time. Linnea Nelson had to follow up 
the networks for bills — all political time 
buys are strictly "cash on the barrel 
head" in advance of air time. As she 
put it. "The networks have their month- 
ly billing procedures down pat, but 
this day-to-day stuff has them in a 
tizzv, as can readily be understood." 

LOCAL KAOBO-TV All air ac- 
tivities weren't handled out of the cen- 
tral headquarters. State, local, and in- 
dependent groups came up with money 
for special broadcasts and telecasts. A 
New York group, for instance, got to- 
gether funds for a simulcast of an ad- 
dress Herbert Hoover had been per- 
suaded to make by Gen. Eisenhower. 
Working through French & Preston 
(with an assist by Linnea Nelson), 40 
CBS TV and 184 CBS Radio outlets 
were lined up. To do this, 20 stations 
in one-channel markets dropped a half 
hour of Your Show oj Shows to ac- 
cept the Hoover telecast. 

Another group in Chicago paid for 
the 27 October broadcast hv Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy on ABC TV and 
Mutual. 

Back in Washington, the National 
headquarters was kept busy supplying 
kines, films, and tapes of network 
speeches to local organizations. Par- 
ticularly in demand were kines of 
Clare Booth Luce's documentary tele- 
cast which was notable for the use of 
visual aids. This was another program 
produced hv the Kudner team of Jim 
Ellis Jr. and Dick Farricker. 



"$2,000,00©" CAMPAIGN 

The story broke in September that the 
National Citizens for Eisenhower had 
decided to underwrite a project of spot 
radio and TV announcements. This 
plan had been developed by Rosser 
Ueeves of the Ted Bates Co. with an 
assist by Michael Levin (Erwin, Wasey 
& Co. creative head). Reportedly, the 
plan was to spend $2,000,000, on a 
saturation campaign in three weeks in 
50-plus counties of 12 states lost to 
the GOP in 1948. 

The immediate reaction by George 
Ball, executive director of the Nation- 
al \ ohmteers for Stevenson, was to 
protest to the FCC that the Eisenhower 
group's plan required "not only a great 
concentration of money, but also the 
cooperation of many large corpora- 
tions who control the best hours of 
radio and TV time through their large 
advertising program." Ball was indi- 
cating his belief that sponsors sympa- 
thetic to Eisenhower would step aside 
and allow the Ike group to preempt 
key air time without charge. The FCC 
replied that it would "consider any 
specific information" which the Steven- 
son forces could supply to back up 
their charge, but could see no basis for 
action at that time. 

Forty 20-second films were prepared 
for the spot campaign I in one day ) at 
Transfilm, Inc. studios under the di- 
rection of Richard deRochemont. The 
questions were gathered in sidewalk 
interviews with people from all walks 
of life; suhjects ranged from high liv- 
ing costs and lahor relations to corrup- 
tion in Washington and decreased mili- 
tary spending. Later, professional 
character actors representing various 
types of people dubbed in the ques- 
tions. 

One film, for example, had the 



following type of dialogue: 
VOICE: Eisenhower answers! 
MAN IN THE STREET: Mr. Eisen- 
hower. I need a new car but I 
can t a fjord it at today's high 
prices. 

EISENHOWER : Yes, a low-priced 
car today includes $624 in hidden 
taxes. Let's start saving the bil- 
lions now wasted by Washington 
and get those taxes down. 
This is an adaptation of commercial 
announcement technique used political- 
ly for the first time on TV. 

One thing seemed clear as this arti- 
cle went to press: That the cost of the 
spot campaign would not reach $2,- 
000.000. Fund limitations were a fac- 
tor and the campaign didn't get under 
way until about two weeks before 
Election Day. 

NETWORK PLSll The fireworks 
broke loose on the networks just be- 
fore election week. The Republican 
National Committee announced its net- 
work radio-TV schedule for the last 
10 days of the campaign would add up 
to five and three-quarter hours of 
radio-TV simulcasts. On Election Eve 
alone, the National Committee had 
booked the 10-10:30 p.m. slot on NBC 
and ABC Radio, and NBC and ABC 
TV. For the 11-12 slot the same night 
thev had lined up all four radio and 
1 \ nets. The expenditure for this 10- 
da\ broadcast spree added up to over 
$750,000 in time costs alone. Preemp- 
tion costs must have been substantial 
as the time cleared indicated that the 
GOP had preempted half of Arthur 
Godfrey and his Friends (CBS TV) 
and all of the Pabst Blue Ribbon 
Bouts (CBS TV and radio) on the 
28th. and half of Robert Montgomery 
Presents (NBC TV) on 3 November. ' 
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I lie spot campaign opened in New 
^ ork Citj on 23 October. starting at 
a comparatively slow tempo which ac- 
celerated daj In da\. W ith the Ted 
Ba!e> agenc\ out of the picture I after 
collecting a fee for creative effort.* and 
strategy advice I . RRDO handled the 
time busing activities for the Citizens 
for Eisenhower and the New York 
State Republican Committee. For the 
Citizens group RRDO spent $131,000 
in the final 12-day period for radio 
and TV announcements in the New 
York City area. The State Committee 
furnished another $90,000 for spot* 
used throughout the state. 

With the big efforts in the spot cam- 
paign being pinpointed at the 12 cru- 
cial states, indications are that a total 
outlay of $1,250,000 would be a closer 
figure than the original estimate of 
$2,000,000. 

Typical of the jockeying for position 
was manoeuvering on 27 October. The 
McCarthy simulcast was handled by a 
local committee in Chicago. The Dems 
promptly booked radio time on Mutual 
inunt diately following McCarthy. New" 
York Republicans followed the Denis 
with one of their "Eisenhower An- 
swers" spot announcements on the 
same station. 

The final night. 3 November, will go 
down in the record books as the great- 
est concentration of political airtime 
in history to date. Station logs were 
loaded with everything from 20-second 
announcements to the final one-hour, 
coast-to-coast, all-network Republican 
benediction. 

Titled "A Tribute to Ike," the last- 
hour culmination of the 1952 cam- 
paign was planned to consist of en- 
dorsements of Eisenhower b) the 
widest possible variety of people in an 
effort to give him universal appeal. 
Scheduled to put in plugs for Ike were: 
working people, housewives. Demo- 
crats who had switched, first voters, 
outstanding Republicans of varying 
political hues, youth groups, farmer 1 -. 
Negroes, and church leaders. 

II has been said of this campaign 
that 1952 marks the "transition" year 

that this is the year that the airwaves* 
were linked with the whistle-stop; thai 
1952 will be the year in which people 
saw their last campaign train. The all- 
out air efforts of both parties in the 
final stages of the battle indicate that 
this year will be a model for all future 
political campaigns, with candidates 
competing for soles via radio- T\ . *** 



DEMOCRATS ON THE AIR 

I Continued from page 27 i 

Whit eh rook of the New York office 
moved to Washington where the agency 
established a special setup for TV op- 
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In Katz's Baltimore office John T. 
McHugb served as media director, as- 
sisted by William White and Jean Mit- 
chell; Harry Kull. production manager: 
George Adams, art director, assisted 
by Morris Needle: Raul Green wrote 
radio scripts; Edgar Kassan turned out 
copy: Evans Rodgers was in charge of 
posters. 

Rurke Crotty, executive producer of 
the whilom Celanese Theatre, became 
part of Stevenson's touring TV pro- 
duction unit. 

All worked close!) with Samuel C. 
Rrightman. publicity director of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

The Democrats felt they had a can- 
didate who was unique in many re- 
spects. His primary attributes, the 
Democrats" admen deemed, were: per- 
sonal integrit). high intelligence, ex- 
cellent command of the English lan- 
guage, governmental experience, and 
well-rounded knowledge of world af- 
fairs. The trick would be to get these 
qualities across to millions of voters 
who referred to the candidate as "Mr. 
What-} ou-eaH«il from Indiana or Illi- 
nois." 

The old-fashioned whistle-stopping 
train was too slow to do the job in 
eight weeks. The plan which evolved 
called for airplane jumps to popula- 
tion centers, with the schedule arranged 
to make sure that Stevenson was in a 
city capable of TV origination on the 
proper nights. Radio and TV were the 
principal means of projecting the can- 
didate's personality to the vast num- 
bers of curious voters. 

According to Katz's Lloyd White- 
brook. "The Governor turned out to 
he a natural for TV. His tremendous 
personalis shines right through. And 
those speeches of his! We went out of 
our wa\ at first to schedule live pro- 
grams because we felt that newspaper 
coverage of his talks would smother 
interest in delayed broadcasts. As it 
turned out, we got thousands of re- 
quests for d.b.'s of his speeches from 
market areas which had not carried 
the program originally as well as from 
people who wauled to rehear outstand- 
ing performances. 

As the campaign progressed Steven- 
son's air audiences grew. According 
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to Nielsen figure*, for example, ho 
reached 1.535.000 radio homes and 2.- 
996,000 TV homes on 9 September. Bj 
23 September interest had risen to the 
point that Stevenson drew viewers in 
5,200,000 TV homes and an appropri- 
ate increase in (lie number of radio 
listeners. (Same number of stations. 
4o. were used for both broadcasts. ) 

MOVIE STARS One of the most 
active workers for Stevenson in broad- 
cast circles was M. S. Novik. who was 
designated special consultant to Na- 
tional Chairman Steve Mitchell, operat- 
ing separately from the Katz group. 
Working with funds supplied by the 
International Ladies' Garment Work- 
ers Union, he produced a series of five 
15-niinute taped shows which brought 
rhovie stars and political names to- 
gether. One program featured Humph- 
rey Bogart and Lauren Bacall explain- 
ing why the) had switched to Steven- 
son, and ended up with a brief talk by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice To bin. 
The final one of the series, the only one 
using TV as well as radio, included a 
pitch by Tallulah Bankbead. followed 
with a Stevenson speech. An ABC Ra- 
dio network was used for the whole 
series, with costs being kept down by 
using only 151 stations in crucial pop- 
ulation centers. Director of the series 
was Nat Rudick. program director of 
WLIB. New York, and another old 
hand in politics on the air. 

The Stevenson-Talbdah telecast was 
filmed for initial network showing 29 
October and for subsequent use by 
local partisan groups. 

To seek Negro votes, Novik and Ru- 
dick taped a series of 15-minute pro- 
grams featuring Sen. Paul Douglas. 
Sen. Herbert Lehman, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Sen. Hubert Humphrey . and 
Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune. These 
programs consisted of eight-to-10-inin- 
ute speeches by the national figures 
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with open ends for introduction and 
added points to be inserted by local 
Negro community leaders. Originally 
broadcast over WLIB, the tapes were 
subsequently used in 16 areas in which 
the Negro population bulks. 

A Novik innovation was unveiled 
during President Truman s final 1952 
whistle-stop campaign through New 
^ ork and New England. Arrangements 
were made to broadcast his speeches 
over the local radio station in each 
town where he spoke. Then, in addi- 
tion to the live broadcast, tape record- 
ings of the speeches were played at 
least once, and usually twice, over the 
stations during different hours of the 
same day in order to reach the widest 
possible audience. When the 1LGWL 
broadcast a tape of Stevenson's Louis- 
ville address and offered printed copies 
of the speech, more than 2.800 indi- 
vidual requests were received within a 
few days after the broadcast. 

FOIti:i€>\ - LANGUAGE The 

Democrats retained Michel Cieplinski's 
Chainplain Co. to place foreign-lan- 
guage radio and newspaper campaigns. 
"'Chip*' Cieplinski. formerly the pub- 
lisher of a string of newspapers in 
Poland, is an authority on nationality 
groups. The party expected this year 
that these groups — always a strong 
Democratic factor — would respond in 
unusual strength. 

Says Cieplinski: "While the Repub- 
licans were merely translating their 
speeches from English into other lan- 
guages, we were doing highly special- 
ized programing specifically slanted to 
each group. One of our biggest prob- 
lems was to get these people to register. 
Many Americans of foreign descent 
who come from various police states 
abroad are afraid to give their names 
and addresses. In the old country . that 
meant they were in trouble. Others are 
afraid of being asked highly personal 
questions. Still others had a notion 
that a person who voted had to pay 
higher taxes."" 

An educational campaign in foreign- 
language radio and newspapers was 
waged to destroy these false notions. 
Among the arguments used was the 
fact that there's a high percentage of 
voters in Italy and that Russia claims 
America is not a democracy because so 
low a percentage I 52% I of the eligi- 
ble voters got to the polls on Election 
Day in 1948. 

The campaign waged for the Italian- 
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language voter is representative of 
what was also done in Polish. German. 
Yiddish, and Spanish. Cieplinski pro- 
duced a number of five-minute pro- 
grams featuring l . S. Senator John 0. 
Pastore ( U.. R. I.I. Mayor Thomas 
D'Alesandro. Jr.. of Baltimore. Judge 
Mussmano of Pittsburgh, and seven 
Democratic Congressmen of Italian de- 
scent. These speakers kept to subjects 
of inkiest to their audience: overpopu- 
lation in Itah. restrictive immigration 
laws approved by Republicans in this 
country, equal opportunities in Amer- 
ica, and the Democratic Party's asser- 
tion that it protects minority rights. 

Cieplinski estimates that there are 
about 20.000.000 people in the country 
who li>ten to foreign language broad- 
cast.-. 

LOCAL KAIHO-TV Members of 
labor union- were reminded of their 
progress in recent vears on broadcasts 
sponsored bv the L nited Auto W ork- 
ers. CIO. AFL. and other labor or- 
ganizations around the country. 
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On a national level, the UAW-CIO 
scheduled three half-hour panel pro- 
grams via CBS Radio and T\ on Sun- 
day evenings. Moderator of the show 
was Elmer Davis and Walter Reuther 
was quizzed by Doris Fleeson of The 
Bell Syndicate, Alan Barth of the 
Washington Post, and Vance Johnson 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. En- 
titled Let's Look at the Record, the pro- 
gram was designed to put across to 
working people the advances made un- 
der Democratic administrations. 

Regular and independent Democratic 
groups throughout the country were 
offered tape recordings, transcriptions, 
and films of Stevenson's speeches at 
cost. Other dramatic and documentary- 
type programs were prepared and of- 
fered on film and record by the Holly- 
wood For Steve nson-Sparkman organi- 
zation. 

Supervising the campaign of the 
New ^ ork State Democratic Committee 
were Dick Katz and veteran thnehuyer 
Elizabeth Black of the Joseph Katz Co. 

The Liberal Party was particularly 
active on both radio and TV in New 
\ork State, and had Nat Rudick's air 
guidance. The N. Y. State Volunteers 
for Stevenson, whose broadcast activi- 
ties were headed up by Robert Ross 
and Mrs. Morris Novik. scheduled a 
heavy spot campaign during the clos- 
ing weeks of the battle as well as state- 
wide network programing the last two 
weeks. Agency: Furman, Feiner & Co. 

Groups around the country such as 
the Stevenson-Sparkman Forum Com- 
mittee, the Columbus Citizens Commit- 
tee, and the Volunteers for Stevenson, 
sprang up ior the purpose of buying 
broadcast time, each of course working 
under a separate Hatch Act limitation 
of S3.000.000 per committee. 

I p until the last two weeks of the 
campaign, the Democrats bad appar- 
ently spent more money in broadcast 
media than the GOP. Budget planning 
was tossed out of the window by both 
parties with the only two considera- 
tions being the raising of funds and 
the purchase of air time as fast as 
funds became available. 

Despite the announced intent of both 
partus last spring to cut down on the 
number <>f set speeches of candidates 
and to devise a format more in keeping 
with TVs special qualities, relatively 
little in the way of innovation was seen 
during this campaign. Stevenson made 
a number of "fireside chats" for the 
purpose of getting a more "man-to- 



man'' approach and to permit closer 
timing of his speeches. He had been 
cut off the air a couple of times previ- 
ously when audience applause and 
demonstrations threw of! the original 
timing of his script. Sen. Nixon. Claie 
Luce, and "Veep"' Barkeley used the 
eye-to-eye technique verv effectively, 
but these uses were the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Tune-in ads were used extensively b\ 
Democrats, as well as Republicans, to 
help build the audience, with far great- 
er expenditure for this form of promo- 
tion than in most previous campaigns. 

FINAL PUSH Democratic fund 
raising bogged down in the final push 
and a spot announcement campaign on 
a par with the Republican effort was 
out of the question. Instead, the Denis 
counted on the pressure built up b\ a 
heavy concentration of 15-minute pro- 
grams (mostly radio I sponsored by 
labor and sundry other groups on a 
local level. 

The Democratic drive was character- 
ized by concentrated efforts bv local 
organizations, appealing to specific mi- 
nority groups, backing up the network 
simulcasts sponsored bv the National 
Committee. * * * 
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Book is now a regular monthly 
service — an indispensable com- 
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sketches of the very latest popu- 
lar song hits as well as the 
standard favorites. 

Producers, directors and ar- 
tists everywhere are using the 
BMI Television Sketch Book 
to bring muiscal scenes to the 
TV screen in dramatic, comic 
and pictorial fashion. It is filled 
wilh timely and practical work- 
ing scripts. 

Each month's (Sketch Book) 
supplement includes 24 new 
sketches and 12 additional 
tunes. 

Check with your station's 
music library for each 
month's new release as 
well as for back issues. 
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P&C, Chevrolet 
shift in 
Puerto Rico 



Radio Jamaica 
adding 3 relay 
transmitters 



30,000 TV sets 
in Mexico 



International 
station rep 
triples business 



Belgium, Germany 
to have TV 
next year 



Japan gets first 
music library 
from APS 



Langlois lists 
popular music 
programs abroad 



Cuba reports 
big TV audience 



P&G has shifted to the five-station Puerto Rican Network (Melchor 
Guzman) with three soap operas: "Los tres Villalobos," "Recado Mortal," 
and "La Novela Ace." (Ace is Spanish name for Duz. Chevrolet spon- 
sors "Chevere Chevrolet," serial about sharpy chauffeur. Other new 
PRN sponsors: Corona Beer, Colgate, V-8, Caprici Shoes. 

-IRS- 

Radio Jamaica (Adam J. Young International) has bought three relay- 
t ransmitters of 1,000 watts each to improve coverage in interior. 
Will be operating next spring. British colony has 1.5 million popula- 
tion, 40,000 radio homes. Language is English. 

-IRS- 

Mexico has 30,000 TV sets, 26,000 of them in Mexico City, according 
to Romulo O'Farrill, Jr., vice president of XHTV (Adam J. Young Inter- 
national). Station gets $1,333 for 55 minutes Class A time, $100 for 
15 seconds. Thirty-eight of i ts 2 08 advertisers are U.S. 

-IRS- 

Pan American Broadcasting Co., which represents 112 stations in 41 
countries, says its f oreign ra d io bu siness is up 3 00% in past two years. 
Advertising Promotion Manager Al Alperton reports number of clients 
has doubled. Reason: growing awareness of foreign radio impact. 

-IRS- 

Belgium is expected to have two TV stations by end of 1953 — one 
French, one Flemish, according to reports received by George H. Smith, 
Jr. , McCann-Erickson Overseas Office coordinator. M-E Frankfurt 
office says G erma n TV will come out of trial stage sometime early 
1953 but w on't be commercial. 

-IRS- 

F irst music librar y to enter Japan since war was shipped recently by 
Associated Program Service. APS music is now being heard over Japan's 
first commercial radio station, JOHR, Sapporo City, according to 
Maurice B. Mitchell, APS vice president and general manager. APS also 
distributes Encyclopaedia Bri ta nnica Films, now being used by Italian 
TV, CBFT, Montreal, and soon by Mexican and Brazilian TV stations. 

-IRS- 

C. 0. Langlois, president of Lang-Worth Feature Programs, reports 
mo s t popular Lang-Worth distributed shows abroad are "The Allan Jones 
Show" (heard over 5 South African stations under Firestone sponsor- 
ship as "The Firestone Hour") ; "The Cavalcade of Music" in Mexico; 
"The Cote Glee Club," "The Cavalcade of Music," and "The Four Knights" 
over Radio Luxembourg in Luxemburg. 

-IRS- 

Cuba has 75,000 TV sets, 60,000 of them in Greater Havana, with 4.54 
persons per set in capital and an astounding 12.50 in interior, ac- 
cording to CMQ Sales Manager M. A. Gutierrez. U.S. rep for both 
radio and TV network is Melchor Guzman Co. 
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Morning and evening 

Time* are different, it's true. 

Ami listening habit* are being radi- 
cally altered these days. too. 

But we can't help but think that it 
was only a handful of years ago that 
earlv morning time was a glut on the 
market and advertisers were lined up 
fne deep hoping to latch onto a stray 
evening break. 

As we say. times have changed. 

Today it s earl) morning time that 
has captured the advertiser's fancy. 
And he doesn't have to be a plow or 
fertilizer advertiser, either. Nighttime 
is going begging. (See article, starling 
page 38, for a documented treatment 
of this subject. I 

There are good reasons for the day- 
time enthusiasm. And there are also 
good reasons wh\ the sponsor s fancv 
has turned from nighttime. But facts 
can alter fancy. If it's true that the 
nighttime count of radio listening is 



haywire, as many broadcasters eon- 
lend, and that radio is being credited 
with only a portion of the kitchen- 
hedroom-den-parlor-auto listening, it 
behooves broadcasters to take active 
steps to bring the true facts to life. 

Personally, we believe that radio is 
being given a bum count. But we also 
believe that the burden of proof falls 
on the medium — not the advertiser. 
\\ e're looking forward to any sugges- 
tions that may be forthcoming from 
the air media committee of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation on this big 
and fundamental advertising problem. 

Fight on fight news 

An issue that will probably wind up 
in the courts arises from the embargo 
placed by the promoters of the Marci- 
ano-W'alcott champion fight on the use 
of a round-by-round recreated report 
on the air following the event. Broad- 
caster groups have condemned the ac- 
tion by resolution and the NARTB is 
probing ways and means of prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the incident. 

Legal specialists in civil and prop- 
erly rights, consulted by SPOissoR. were 
of the opinion that the promoters bad 
gone far afield. They questioned the 
right of any sports promoter lo tell 
one medium when or how to report an 
event once il has been released as news 
to any other medium. Such discrimina- 
tion, they felt, had all the ear-marks 
of an anti-trust violation and censor- 
ship implications as well. 

These lawyers find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the promoters* thesis — that 
the recreation of an event in words 
constitutes an infringement of their 



property rights — has any chance of 
standing up in court. They point out 
there is no unfair competition in- 
volved since the recital takes place af- 
ter the close of the event: nor do the 
broadcasts involve any rights that are 
lawfully merchandisable bv the pro- 
moter. 

Sports promoters also seem to be 
treading on thin ice. when they elect to 
tell news services to whom to sell their 
reports. 

It would seem that fight promoters 
have enough to contend with in regard 
to good public relations without leav- 
ing themselves open to charges of news 
suppression. 

The Ad Council reports 

\\ orthy of attention by every one 
concerned with advertising and public 
relations is the annual report of The 
Advertising Council. An attractive 
brochure, the report recounts the 
broad strides taken by the Council in 
its 10 years of existence. Explained 
are how the Council functions with the 
various media — radio, TV. newspapers, 
and magazines — and bow advertisers 
and agencies dovetail into the opera- 
tion. 

Highlighted in the text-pictorial re- 
cital are the major campaigns of the 
Council during 1951-52. Included are 
such causes as the Armed Forces blood 
program, better schools. CARE pack- 
ages and civil defense. 

sponsor, incidentally, paid its own 
respects to the Council's outstanding 
performances in an article in the 11 
August 1052 issue, "Good Samaritan 
of the advertising industry.'' 



Applause 



TV rates 

\dvcrtisers will be pleased to know 
that they aren't the only ones con- 
cerned about TV rates. The subject of 
I V rale* has come up as an important 
topic of discussion at practically every 
TV session of the NARTI5 District 
Meetings this fall. 

I low lo price a T\ station is a prob- 
lem that i* causing existing telecasters. 
as well as hundreds of hopefuls, plenty 
of grey hair. After an hour of panel 
palaver during the Second District 



Meeting held at Kye. New York, in 
mid-October two broadcasters decided 
to do something about it. 

Bill Fay. general manager ofWIIAM- 
TV. Rochester, suggested that the in- 
dustry foster a research bureau to ana- 
lyze and recommend TV rates. Bob 
Hanna. general manager of W'RGB, 
Schenectady, picked up the suggestion 
and offered this unanimously adopted 
resolution: ". . . that NARTB be en- 
couraged to appoint a committee to 
study TV costs and advertising value 
lo the end that the industry will have 



available reliable basic information for 
the purpose of establishing a realistic 
price structure."' 

We like the ide-a. Why should broad- 
casters find it necessary to fly by the 
seat of their pants when trying to de- 
cide how much lo charge the adver- 
tiser? Win shonbl rales be arbitrary? 
W hy shouldn't the advertiser have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the price 
he is paying for TV time has a "real- 
istic price structure' basis? 

It s your move, XARTB! 
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The American farmer has always been the backbone of 
America. Through far-reaching changes in the last twelve years, 
the farmer has become one of America's most important consumers as well. 
Here are some of the factors that have made him "Your Best Customer:" 



In 1940 income from farming was less than $11 billion; in 1951 it was $37.5 billion. 

In 1950 the farmer's purchases of consumer merchandise were 2 l /i times 
what they were in 1940. 

In 1940 total farm assets were $54 billion. By 1951 they were $1 53 billion. 
In this same period, mortgages, in relation to assets, were reduced 67%. 

In 1940 the spendable cash held by farm families was $4 billion; in 1951 it was 
nearly $20 billion — $3,178 per family — many times the liquid assets 
of the average city dweller. 



These are just a few of the statistics that illustrate how important 
it is to reach the rural market — your best customer. In WLW-Land, 
WLW radio reaches more of them more often for less 
than any other medium. Ask to see the WLW story 
of "Your Best Customer". 
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WLW The Nation's Station 




BY THE PUBLIC who have given us better ratings 
than ever —against tough competition. 




BY NATIONAL SPOT ADVERTISERS 

who have spent more money with us in the first ten 
months of 1952 than in any other similiar period in our 
history. 




BY LOCAL ADVERTISERS 

who spend more money on W WDC than any other radio 
station in the Washington area. 



WWDC 



The sales result station 
in the nation's capital. 



REPRESENTED BY JOHN BLAIR & COMPANY 




